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Preschool Education 


Pi Lambda Theta with its broad program of educational interest welcomes the evidence 
found in the following article that many members are studying and working in the 
field of preschool training. The education of preschool children is not confined to 
schools but needs and has the active co-operation of home, church, schools, and of 
state and federal government agencies, as these articles reveal. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION* 
MARY KING DREW 


INTRODUCTION 


oo there is a new and different concep- 
tion of the educational significance of the 
eatly years of life. Infancy and early child- 
hood are held to be of fundamental and far- 
reaching importance for the entire develop- 
ment of the individual, not only with regard 
to his physical well-being, but even more with 
respect to his mental health and his emotional 
outlook on life. Because of this new belief 
adults and particularly parents are held re- 
sponsible to a greater degree than formerly for 
the future success of the child. The factors 
which psychologists are convinced make for 
success in life are believed to be particularly 
operative during the preschool years. 


THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergarten movement in this country 
is about ninety years old. While admittedly a 
child of the German kindergarten, it has been 
greatly changed. The early teachers, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Maria Krauz-Boelte, and Susan Blow 
were steeped in the Froebelian philosophy and 
developed a formal type of kindergarten. They 
were followed by Elizabeth Harrison, who 
made a noted contribution to the movement, 
even though she believed in the symbolic teach- 
ings of the early leaders. 

The transition from the transcendental phi- 
losophy of the first kindergartens in this coun- 
try to the objective methods of the present 
Ones required about forty years, but since 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Ema Mae Henke of the Advisory Committee. 
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1900 the program of the modern kindergarten 
has been little hampered by serious disagree- 
ment as to its fundamental purpose. 

The present movement in progressive kin- 
dergarten education owes its greatest early im- 
petus to the child-study interests of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall and Dr. John Dewey, to the 
leadership of Anna E. Bryan and Patty S. Hill 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and to Miss Alice 
Temple of Chicago University. 

The all-inclusive aim of the modern kinder- 
garten is to give the five-year-old, and in some 
states the four-year-old child, an education 
suited to his stage of development. Provisions 
for the physical health of children are carefully 
considered. Safe buildings, well teachers, hy- 
gienically planned rooms with sufficient space, 
proper lighting and heating, cleanliness, cor- 
rect materials and equipment, toilets and 
drinking fountains—all these work toward the 
goal of health. In the more needy districts 
there is daily inspection by a nurse, and pe- 
riodically a physician examines the children 
for physical defects. Health habits are taught 
and a real interest in keeping fit is developed 
in the children. Opportunity for self-expression 
through speech, music and, materials is given 
each day. Mental tests determine the child’s 
readiness for different experiences. Suitable 
books, pictures, science collections, musical in- 
struments, toys, blocks, and miniature house- 
keeping equipment make the kindergarten an 
ideal place. 

Until the depression of ten years ago the 
kindergarten formed a vital part of the public 
school systems of most large cities. It appeared 
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that their contribution to child training and 
welfare was understood and appreciated by 
parents and school boards alike. It came as a 
distinct shock, therefore, when, as an economic 
measure, numbers of kindergartens were dis- 
continued. Already they are being reinstated 
in some cities. Private kindergartens are in- 
creasing in number and the general interest in 
early childhood education will probably cause 
mothers to demand public school kindergar- 
tens. 


THE MODERN NuRsERY SCHOOL 


Because of the application of modern sci- 
ence, we live in a changed world. It is but 
natural that education should have received 
help and inspiration from such sciences as bi- 
ology, psychology, mental hygiene, medicine, 
psychiatry. They have revealed conclusively the 
importance of the early years and the serious 
results occasioned by the neglect of these early 
years. These findings have led to educators 
planning a scientific institution for the care 
of the preschool child, called “Nursery 
School.” 

In the United States nursery schools first 
developed in connection with universities and 
teachers’ colleges, where they served as labo- 
ratories for scientific research and for the train- 
ing of teachers. A more recent development, 
inaugurated by the government, has been the 
establishment of nursery schools for children 
of the unemployed and those holding W.P.A. 
jobs. We shall discuss the latter project. 

The growth of nursery schools in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning has been gratify- 
ing, but because of their great expense we can- 
not hope for anything phenomenal. The staff 
should include a trained nurse, a psychologist, 
a dietitian, and one or more teachers trained 
in early childhood education. The small de- 
mand for nursery school teachers prevents stu- 
dents from electing this field. 

The following are some of the special fea- 
tures in a scientific nursery school: mental 
tests, conferences with parents, teacher train- 
ing, and record keeping. A glance at the files 
shows the large amount of information re- 
corded, such as family history; daily health 


report; behavior at meals, which includes at. 
titude toward food; the power of expression 
through speech and materials; emotional sta. 
bility; social behavior; personality develop. 
ment; aesthetic growth; health habits; muscu. 
lar co-ordination; power of attention; and the 
ability to think clearly. When deemed advisa. 
ble the child is informed of his progress, Par. 
ents are made to feel at home in the nursery 
school and are allowed to observe frequently 
(often unobserved by the group). 

The equipment and materials, for both in. 
door and out-of-door use, fit the needs and 
ability of each age group. They provide joyous 
exercise and needed physical development, op. 
portunity for both solitary and group play, 
contact with the best in music, art, and lit 
erature, nature study, training in techniques, 
and familiarity with some of the simpler civic 
activities. A nursery school is a wonderful 
place for the preschool child, and we trust 
that the next decade will provide this privilege 
for all who care to attend. 

The latest report of the W.P.A. Nursery 
Schools was sent to the writer by Grace Lang- 
don of Washington, D.C., specialist in family 
life education. There were 1494 nursery schools 
in the United States for children of W.P.A. 
workers and other needy families. In these 
programs increased emphasis is being placed 
by the leaders on parental education. Fathers, 
as well as mothers, are expected to attend 
meetings where questions pertaining to home- 
making and child welfare are discussed by spe- 
cialists. Mothers attend cooking and sewing 
classes. Local and state authorities are co-oper- 
ating wonderfully, in seven states 100 per 
cent of the food being supplied by them. In 
other states 50 per cent of the cost is bom 
locally with the desire to assume more later 
on. The curriculum is being enriched and 
standards are being raised. One of the great- 
est values of this work is the boost it gives 
to the morale of these unfortunates on relief. 
In Texas, the field that the writer knows best, 
there are 46 W.P.A. nursery schools, 25 for 
white children, 19 for Negroes, and 2 for 
Mexicans. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MISSOURI W.P.A. NURSERY SCHOOLS A DEMONSTRATION 
IN CO-ORDINATION 


DURA LOUISE COCKRELL 


EVEN YEARS ago there were 20,000 under- 
S privileged preschool children in the state 
of Missouri, yet there were less than five nurs- 
ery schools and they were for the privileged, 
only. The educators of our state agreed with 
the leaders of the nursery school movement that 
every child has a right to the best chance for 
growth, and that such a chance must be pro- 
vided in the first years when development is 
rapid, as well as in the later years. From Eng- 
land to New Zealand, from New York to the 
Philippines, scattered experiments in giving 
little children the care, food, guidance, and 
companionship they needed were being car- 
ried on successfully. But such investments in 
the future demanded funds, and it seemed 
there were none for Missouri’s young children. 

Then under F.E.R.A. and now, under 
W.P.A., the federal government has made 
funds available to pay the teachers and pro- 
vide well-balanced noon meals for preschool 
children from low-income families. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Nursery Schools has made available the best 
knowledge and procedures, and a project for 
operating nursery schools for needy children 
was set up in each state. 

In Missouri the first step in co-ordination 
came when this project was officially spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education. 
Then came the co-operation of local school 
superintendents and of interested citizens. It 
was this local contribution of time and energy 
and wisdom devoted to the town’s needy tod- 
dlers that made the theory of nursery schools 
into an actual service. 

Public schools have supplied the places in 
which these youngest children play, eat, and 
sleep. Transportation on school busses or by 
police cars has made it possible for the chil- 
dren to come to school. County or city health 
departments and private physicians have seen 
that children and teachers are given physical 


examinations. Corrections have been given 
when needed. (One hospital gave fourteen 
tonsillectomies last spring.) Diphtheria toxoid 
and smallpox vaccinations have been provided 
for each child. The State Division of Dental 
Health has instructed teachers and parents. 
Local dentists have cared for the children’s 
teeth. Service clubs have donated toys, equip- 
ment and shoes. 

Within the W.P.A. there has been close 
co-ordination, also. Sheets, quilts, bibs, towels, 
suits, dresses, and rag dolls are made in the 
sewing rooms. Repair projects make toys and 
furniture usable. Supplies from the Division of 
Surplus Commodities have made the diets more 
adequate. Red Cross nutritionists have taught 
our cooks and the mothers how to prepare 
foods for children. 

Teachers’ colleges have given courses and 
conducted training conferences for the better- 
ment of our teachers. In one school the mem- 
bers of the Junior League have provided the 
salary for a trained teacher and have given 
their own time as volunteer teachers. In an- 
other school, seventh grade boys and girls have 
helped to put up cots for nap time and care 
for the children. Groups of fathers have re- 
painted schoolroom walls, built additional 
space, and kept equipment in repair. Mothers 
meet every two weeks and help with the work 
of the schools. These little children require day 
by day devotion and care. Teachers, parents, 
doctors, civic leaders are giving such care by 
co-ordinating their resources in the twenty-five 
W.P.A. nursery schools of Missouri. 


Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell of Alpha chapter has been 
State Supervisor of Missouri W.P.A. Nursery Schools 
since 1935. She has done graduate work at Columbia 
University, University of Missouri, and at Yale. She 
is an instructor in University of Missouri summer 
sessions, teaching “Child Study” and “Techniques of 
Handling Problem Children.” Address, 417 Bolivar 
Street, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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OBJECTIVES OF ONE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 








MABEL S. MCDONALD 


“ sgawaerned speaking the objectives of a 
preschool teacher may be stated simply: 
to help each child to mature physically, men- 
tally, socially and emotionally at a pace com- 
mensurate with his innate ability. 

The physical well-being of each child must 
be carefully guarded. In my situation the chil- 
dren’s throats are examined and sprayed with 
a mild antiseptic each morning. If anything 
questionable is found, the child is sent home. 
This procedure is to check spread of conta- 
gion. 

Each day the weather permits, the children 
have from twenty minutes to two hours of 
supervised play out-of-doors. A large well- 
constructed tree house provides opportunities 
for climbing, reaching and grasping, all ac- 
tivities that strengthen muscles and promote 
muscular co-ordination. Movable ladders, tee- 
ters, boards and other play equipment also aid 
physical development. A large set of thought- 
fully designed blocks provides similar oppor- 
tunities for muscular growth when the children 
are indoors. Games of running, jumping, 
rhythms, and interpretive dancing all contri- 
bute their part to physical growth. 

Objectives for mental growth are so numer- 
ous that only a few can be discussed. Pri- 
marily, however, the children must be taught 
the meaning of the word responsibility. This in- 
cludes taking the consequences of their own 
deliberate actions, such consequences being 
either an added pleasure or a curtailed pastime. 
They must be responsible for taking off, putting 
on, and putting away their wraps without co- 
ercion from the teacher. They must learn to 
put away playthings and equipment after finish- 
ing with them. 

Encouraging the child to think and plan for 
himself is extremely important to his mental 
growth. His actions will gradually become less 
rash and impulsive. He will find he can ac- 
complish more and be better satisfied with the 
results if he thinks beforehand what he is going 
to do and how he will do it. 

If the child learns to ask intelligent ques- 


tions about things that arouse his curiosity and 
receives thoughtful answers, one step toward 
his intellectual maturity has been wisely taken, | 
It is seldom prudent to distract a child from 

his thoughts just because one does not wish to 

answer. Such thoughts thrust aside by the 

teacher usually assume unnecessary importance 

to the child and only defeat the purpose Origi- 

nally in the teacher's mind. 

Many opportunities should be provided for 
the child to express himself verbally. Dictat. 
ing letters, recalling experiences for the pur- 
pose of recording them, telling stories, dramatic 
play, and group planning are all excellent 
media. 

Observation in young children is apt to be 
partial or even inaccurate. Through games of 
various kinds and intelligent questions from 
the teacher, the children can be trained to ob- 
serve more carefully. Along with observation 
go growing concepts of more and Jess, higher 
and lower, big and little, in fact most kinds | 
of comparative values and something of esti- | 
mation. 

Preschool age is the time for foundation 
work in number concepts. The children are 
capable of counting, simple addition and sub 
traction. They also learn time concepts, but 
only in natural situations without emphasis on 
memorization, as memorization of facts is not 
emphasized at any time. 

Social development is another big factor and 
a great deal of emphasis should be placed on 
it. This is done through group planning and 
discussion, group play and group discipline. It 
is surprising how much control can be left in 
the hands of the group. There are nearly al- 
ways one or two children who check the too 
hasty suggestions of the others. They all leam 
to appreciate opinions and ideas of others. They | 
learn that they as individuals are not the “whole 
show.” They decide certain actions are ul 
favorable because they hurt others and con- 
sequently outlaw them. Group disapproval of 
ostracism is generally the most effective kind 

(Continued on page 91) 
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FOR THE GOOD OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 
VIRGINIA MESSENGER anp GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 


HE NEW development of education for the 
jal child—the nursery school—is 
bearing out the prediction of educators that it 
would lead to a step in improved guidance in 
childhood education. 

“Observation, experimentation, and research 
reveal that children ranging in age from two 
to four years attending a nursery school are 
given the opportunity to start life with better 
physical health and a more wholesome mental 
development. They are helped to achieve emo- 
tional and social adjustments that may obviate 
many of the difficulties found at present in 
adolescence and adult life. 

“Freedom to move about freely, to climb, to 
investigate his environment, to lift things, to 
manipulate materials—this freedom is essential 
to the wholesome development of the bodies 
and minds of little children. Often the homes 
do not provide this freedom. In cities it is 
rarely possible for little children to be given 
the freedom which they need because of traffic 
without and crowded quarters within. Often 
parents fail to understand the young child’s 
need to handle, taste, smell—to experiment 
with everything in sight—and are harshly re- 
strictive. The nursery school provides a place 
where this freedom is incouraged and fos- 
tered,” 

One of the greatest values of the nursery 
school to the young child is his social develop- 
ment. “In the nursery school he meets other 
children of a similar age group, learns to share 
with others, learns the meaning of ‘mine’ and 
‘thine,’ learns the joy of co-operative play. 
Under trained guidance the child is given the 
opportunity to develop creative experiences in 
literature, music and art. He is allowed great 
freedom in developing appreciations. Readiness 
and interest in these fields will develop if a 
tich environment is provided by the teacher 
or the parent.’”? 

“A feeling of adequacy, of independence, 

"Chambers, A. M., Introducing the Nursery School. 


"Snyder, C., An Experiment in Early Childhood 
Education. 


of a certain mastery of his environment is es- 
sential for the establishment of security in 
young children. The nursery school provides 
the situations and techniques which make it 
possible for the child to acquire this feeling of 
adequacy. More than that, it helps the parents 
to try out the same techniques at home and 
so set up a whole waking-day full of desirable 
experiences for the small child.’ 

“Among the many specific advantages in 
these schools are physical examinations that 
guard against illness; preventive measures that 
protect health; a scientific diet which builds 
strong bodies. Behavior problems are lessened ; 
play facilities are provided for individual and 
group activities; creative abilities are encour- 
aged; learning ability is increased; rest is regu- 
lated and latent aptitudes are developed. 

“Not only is this supervision given the chil- 
dren by specialists in the field of child develop- 
ment, but the school also reaches into the chil- 
dren’s homes through conference and meetings 
with parents and through other types of school- 
home co-ordination. The nursery school does 
not, however, endeavor in any way to supplant 
the home. It directs its activities to supplement 

Nursery schools are now in their third 
decade and the new sprout on our educational 
landscape has not only grown to a sturdy sap- 
ling, but has in this period fostered several 
offshoots into strong lives of their own. 

One of these offshoots has been in the direc- 
tion of preparental training. Home economists 
were quick to recognize the value of such 
laboratories in the training of homemakers so 
that today most state colleges and universities 
have nursery schools. This idea spread also to 
the high school level and in a few localities 


* Alcutt, A., The Nursery School, a Sound Invest- 
ment. 

“Woods, E., The Nursery School’s Place in Educa- 
tion. 

All four quotations are taken from the National 
Association for Nursery Education publications by per- 
mission of the association. 
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boys as well as girls are working with young 
children. 

The nursery school gave impetus to the par- 
ent education movement. From the very be- 
ginning the nursery school and home have gone 
hand in hand, each strengthening the other. 
A few nursery schools have been organized 
with parent education as their main purpose. 
In these projects the group discussions are 
based upon parents’ observation and participa- 
tion in the nursery school. 

The offshoot which perhaps has been the 
most far-reaching in its effects is that of the 
Federal Nursery School Program. Federal nurs- 
ery schools were authorized in 1933 and by 
their sixth year, had benefited over 200,000 
children in 1500 different nursery schools. In 
addition they have given employment to large 
numbers of teachers, nurses, cooks and janitors. 

Children living in some public institutions 
are also feeling the influence of the nursery 
school. Few orphanages and other institutions 
operate nursery schools as such, but the pro- 
cedures and equipment are adaptable to their 
usual programs. 

The training of preschool teachers is an im- 
portant function of many nursery schools. More 
and more nursery schools are serving as train- 
ing centers for persons who will work with 
children in other areas of development as 
nurses, pediatricians and welfare workers. 

The nursery school draws on the facilities of 
the community as it develops a rich educational 
program for the children and their parents. At 
the same time it demonstrates to the community 
procedures and equipment which may prove 
serviceable with children in other environments. 
When this interchange exists between school 
and home and school and community, nursery 
school procedures gradually come to be re- 
flected in the home, in the Sunday School, the 
play group, the public library, in toy depart- 
ments of local stores, and even in health pro- 
grams. Some of the values accruing to children 
in the nursery school then become available to 
children in other environments. 

Research programs are in progress at various 
centers throughout the country. One such cen- 
ter is at the University of Iowa in Iowa City. 


In reply to a request for a description of the 
Iowa program, the writers present the follow. 
ing brief resume of the types of studies which 
have been made and are being made at the 
present time. 

Anthropometric measurements of all the 
children in the preschools are taken throughout 
the year. These measures are used in the study 
of the growth of the child, to develop standards 
of physical and nitritional status, and to eval- 
uate techniques of measurement. A study of 
breathing capacity and grip strength of pre. 
school children is now in progress. 

A scale of achievement in the common motor 
skills has been worked out and motor achieve. 
ment as a factor in social acceptability has been 
investigated. 

Studies of intellectual development form a 
group which include, besides the two examina- 
tions of general intelligence given each child 
yearly, the standardization of an information 
test for children of preschool ages, the influ- 
ence of an enriched environment upon the in- 
tellectual development of very superior children 
and teacher-child contacts as a possible factor 
in intellectual development. 

Language studies have contributed toward 
the formulation of a scale which will include 
such factors as vocabulary, word organization, 
and grammatical construction. 

Emotional development is being studied 
from different angles. Environmental influences 
upon the specific type of emotional behavior 
have been investigated in such studies as the 
child’s reactions to failure situations and his 
reactions to another child in an experimental 
play situation involving a conflict. An attempt 
to measure the influence of differing environ- 
ments upon aggressive behavior is in progress 
now. The modification of emotional behavior 
through change in environment has also been 
accomplished in the case of response to failure 
and ascendant behavior. 

Social acceptability of preschool children and 
the factors related to it are being investigated 
at the present time. 

In addition to the above studies which add 
to our general knowledge of child development 

(Continued on page 94) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CO-ORDINATION OF PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


HERE IS, as we know, a crying need for 
ad hygiene principles to function ac- 
tively within every area of education. The pre- 
school, the youngest entrant in the educational 
procession, has been freest to wrest as it might 
with ways and means of effecting this co-ordi- 
nation. The Broadoaks Preschool, Whittier 
College, has for the past ten years been ex- 
perimenting with just such ways and means. 
Three of the questions that have demanded 
feasible solutions have pressed continuously 
and urgently: How can we carry on a function. 
ing program that actually takes into cognizance 
the mental hygienist’s credo of WHOLE 
CHILD? How can we work toward the ful- 
filling of INDIVIDUAL NEEDS? How can 
we, in our practice, give action-service rather 
than lip-service to our belief in the IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE EMOTIONS? 

From recordst on the spot, from pooled ob- 
servations of teachers, nurse, pediatrician, or- 
thopedist, psychologist, there evolves a fairly 
well-rounded picture of how each child is 
developing and behaving under a variety of 
conditions and circumstances. Integrated with 
this are also the parents’ reports on every phase 
of the child’s living. But, for a WHOLE 
CHILD picture, we can not stop here. As Kurt 
Lewin has pointed out, the environment is a 
part of the person.? The parents themselves, 
with their own satisfactions and frustrations are 
the major part of the child’s environment. 
They are part of the child. To understand him, 
We must understand them. And so we encour- 
age parents to talk about themselves, rather 
than solely about their child. They talk, too, 
about other children in the family and other 
members of the household—usually, however, 
mostly about themselves. Gradually a well- 


"See D. W. Baruch, Parents and Children Go to 
School (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
ie Chapter 7 (and Appendix A) for sample rec- 
ords, 

*Lewin, Kurt, “The Process of Personality Devel- 
opment,” Parent Education, April, 1937, pp. 3, 6-8. 


rounded picture of the WHOLE CHILD 
emerges. We are able to see him in terms of 
the dynamic adjustments he is attempting to 
make. We are able to see into the meanings 
of his behavior. 

Almost automatically, then, from this 
rounded picture comes the second essential for 
which we are groping. Almost automatically, 
then, we begin to have a valid concept of the 
child’s INDIVIDUAL NEEDS as these ema- 
nate out of the various aspects of his struggles 
to adapt himself to his world. Since the par- 
ents’ needs do so vitally help to determine the 
child’s needs, an understanding of their needs 
helps us in comprehending his. And almost 
without transition our third question confronts 
us. We simply cannot see needs without seeing 
also the IMPORTANCE OF THE EMO- 
TIONS. Even the physical need for more 
nourishing food usually has its emotional com- 
plications. Taking care of individual needs 
implies a realistic facing of the child’s emo- 
tional life. 

In our beginning attempts to do this with 
honesty, we came upon one main source of 
interference—our own emotions. We our- 
selves variously found some emotional block- 
ings which had to be overcome before we could 
realistically face or effectively do anything 
about many of the child’s needs. For instance, 
we had hugged to ourselves an ideal of 
“teacher” as a gentle but completely collected 
almost impersonal being. For some of us it was 
hard to face the child’s apparent need for 
warmth and visible, often tactual, affection. 
Until we got rid of our own emotional fond- 
ness for ourselves as restrained, collected teach- 
ers, we could not touch and cuddle and meet 
with warmth the child who needed this kind of 
contact. 

But for most of us, the hardest struggle has 
been to gain willingness to face the aggressive, 
hostile feelings that so many children in our 
culture possess. Because of our training and 
traditions—often, too, because of our own ag- 
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gressive components—we have found it diffi- 
cult to break through our resistance to facing 
the bare possibility of hostility in the “little 
innocents” under our surveillance. We have 
had to work on ourselves before we could see, 
for example, that hatred of a new sibling or of 
an over-stern parent was hidden under an 
excess of timidity or behind repeated destruc- 
tiveness. Only after we ourselves have become 
clear in our own feelings have we been able 
to say sympathetically, for instance, to a child, 
“Maybe you'd like to kick and kick the rubber 
doll instead of kicking Billy. Maybe you need 
to kick a lot to get rid of some of the mean 
feelings you have because your mother has 
to give so much time now to your baby 
brother” . . . and then to add so that anxiety 
will not be overpowering, “Lots of girls and 
boys feel just that way.” 

Only after emotional acceptance on our part 
has been achieved have we been able to help 
the child find outlets for his aggression so that 
the burden of it might be lifted through ex- 


pression rather than imbedded through te. 
pression. 

We have had to reorient ourselves. We have 
had to grow into accepting—as a part of that 
which we respect as human—many emotions 
which, in earlier moments, we thought un. 
pretty, unenviable, intolerable. For, only then 
have we been able to live by the full mental 
hygiene implications involved in the concept 
of the IMPORTANCE OF THE EMOTIONS 
in meeting the INDIVIDUAL NEEDS of the 
WHOLE CHILD. 

Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch of Alpha Iota chapter, is 
professor of education, and director of preschool at 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College. She 
is the author of a book for parents and teachers en- 
titled Parents and Children Go to School, published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company of Chicago. During 
1940 she has five new juveniles appearing: an adapta- 
tion of Pinocchio, illustrated by Walt Disney, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath; Sally Does It, published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company; and three pre-primers 
in the Elson-Gray Reading Series, published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, The last four titles were done 
in collaboration with Elizabeth Montgomery. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 70) 


NuRSERY SCHOOLS OF EVERY TYPE ARE A 
SOCIAL ASSET 


Because of crowded conditions in citiesy 
many families live in small apartments, tene- 
ments, or multiple family dwellings. A case 
came to our attention recently of a father, 
mother, and eight children, living in one room 
with one bed for all of them. Such conditions 
deprive children of many things that are their 
rightful due: privacy, space, sunshine, and 
adequate rest. A nursery school works in co- 
operation with social agencies to alleviate such 
suffering. 

Mothers in ever increasing numbers are en- 
tering gainful occupations and professions and 
they, too, need a safe and well-conducted 
place in which to leave their children. Broken 
homes are leaving their blight on children who 
feel the insecurity and inharmony even though 
they cannot understand it. 


Other mothers not economically in need of 
work often want rest from their children and 
mental refreshment. Here is where the private 
nursery school comes in to help the home situ- 
ation. Someone has aptly said “the harmony 
of the home depends largely on the state of 
the mother’s nerves.” The whole family ben- 
efits from anything that makes the mother 
more efficient. All thoughtful persons are con- 
vinced that the preservation of the family as 
an educational institution is to the interest of 
society. The nursery school aims not to sup- 
plant the family but to supplement it by all 
of the scientific means at its command. 


Mary King Drew, M.A., Columbia University, New 


York, was formerly assistant professor of education | 


at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. She 
is at present principal of the Mary King Drew Nursery 
School and Kindergarten and a special lecturer in the 
summer session of Southern Methodist University. 
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Mental Hygiene 


Not only preschool educators but all concerned with the complete development of chil- 
dren of all ages are becoming increasingly aware of the problems of emotional and social 
adjustment. Among Pi Lambda Theta members working directly in this field are the 


authors of the following articles. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SCHOOL LIFE* 
ELIZABETH L. WOODS 


_— is a story told of an aged colored man 
who, thrilled by convincing arguments, 
solemnly declared “The world do move!” And 
those of us who labor in schools are thrilled 
by the conviction that teachers and school ad- 
ministrators are moving—moving into a knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene and its practice in deal- 
ing with school children and youths. 

Psychological measurements and studies of 
children’s ability have been common practice 
for many years. Their first function was usually 
the selection of seriously handicapped children 
for special classes. Later, they began selecting 
specially gifted children for special attention. In 
our day psychological studies by trained men- 
tal hygienists have moved into three additional 
important areas. These are: (1) discovering 
the basis of the reading difficulties which con- 
stitute the knottiest problem our teachers face 
at all levels of instruction—from primary chil- 
dren to college students; (2) unravelling the 
basic causes of the behavior difficulties which 
bedevil teachers, retard the progress of pupils 
and threaten or destroy the happiness of school, 
home, and child; and (3) pointing out the 
necessity and the ways of modifying both cur- 
riculum and teaching methods to meet the 
needs of all children if they are to achieve and 
maintain optimal mental well-being. 

All of these functions constitute the mental 
hygiene problems with which many schools are 
wrestling and with which all must deal if 
school life is to achieve its high goals. An 
additional one is beginning to be recognized, 
but is at present dealt with very inadequately 
if at all. I refer to the problem of teacher 


° This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Evaline Dowling of the Advisory Committee. 
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adjustment. The number of unhappy, tense, 
over-tired, and insecure teachers is not small. 
There are neurotic and even psychotic persons 
in their ranks. Until we achieve better selection 
of young people permitted to train for the 
teaching profession, and better selection and 
weeding-out of teachers who are unsuited to 
the arduous but rewarding work of dealing all 
day with many boys and girls, we will continue 
to have school-rooms which contribute to pupil 
maladjustment instead of helping to ameliorate 
or cure it. 

The basic principles of mental hygiene are 
now well established. We know that the largest 
part of our mental life is feeling not thinking. 
We know that feeling provides a coloration of 
all our behavior, determines our attitudes 
toward adults and children and that these at- 
titudes are unconscious processes starting in 
infancy and built up throughout our entire lives 
by all our experiences. We know that a feeling 
of security—security in being loved and wanted 
—at home and at school, is a primal necessity 
for mental health. We know that rejection— 
constant criticism, blame and stern correction 
will create and foster a feeling of insecurity 
and inadequacy which will ultimately destroy 
the possibility of the development of a happy, 
adjusted personality. 

We know other things. We know that the 
sex life of every individual is of unmeasured 
importance and that the child’s curiosities con- 
cerning this whole area of living are natural 
and inevitable. Research has shown that a 
negligible number of children under eight 
have escaped initiation into undesirable 
knowledges and sometimes practices, in this 
field. Only intelligent dealing with the ques- 
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tions of children—which usually begin as early 
as the third or fourth year—can safeguard 
them against misinformation and give them 
that security in the knowledge and honesty of 
their parents and other adults which is so es- 
sential to their mental well-being. Both parent 
and teacher must be shock-proof and informed 
in the vocabulary and facts of sex. An unhappy 
marital situation in his home can leave lasting 
scars on the child’s attitudes toward mating, 
child-bearing and child-rearing—scars which 
will color his social relationships with his peers 
in his adolescent period, and possibly doom 
his own marriage to failure, if indeed he does 
marry. A_ well-adjusted, friendly, informal 
teacher can sometimes repair the damage done 
by unhappy or unwise parents, by sound, 
friendly counsel. On the other hand, a frus- 
trated, tense, unhappy teacher can do much 
damage. One such in an art department of 
three teachers, recently reported several times 
to the vice-principal that some pupil in her 
room left obscene drawings on her board. She 
wanted him identified and punished. The 
other two had no such experiences. She was 
incapable of accepting the fact that her own 
crustiness, prudishness and want of understand- 
ing and sympathy with adolescents was creating 
the very situation of which she complained. 

There are other areas of our responsibility 
which are very important to the mental hygiene 
of both pupil and teacher. William Burnham, 
that great teacher of mental hygiene, defined 
these areas for us years ago. ‘Mental health,” 
he said, “demands for every child security, a 
goal and freedom.” We have mentioned the 
first of these. 

A goal—something interesting and impor- 
tant and attainable—must shine before the eyes. 
For the child it must be relatively near at hand 
—the younger the child, the less distant. Some- 
thing that can be made and finished this morn- 
ing; a trip tomorrow—not next summer. A 
little child can be kept happy and co-operative 





all day with such a goal ahead. And woe to 
the adult who forgets his promise or does not 
recognize its importance in maintaining the 
child’s confidence in him and in himself! 

The older child and the adolescent will reac 
favorably to goals increasingly distant, but goals 
there must be and the sympathetic and under. 
standing help of adults in reaching them. 

But not too much help. Here is where the 
concept of freedom must function—freedom 
with reasonable controls—freedom within the 
limits of the rights and comforts of other per. 
sons. Within these limits (and they are too 
often made the excuse for arbitrary, unneces- 
sary restrictions) the child or youth must have 
freedom to work out his own ideas and his own 
techniques. Too much direction by parent or 
teacher is as crippling as too little. 

Leslie Blades, that remarkable blind man, 
who has met his own handicap and become an 
outstanding mental hygienist for children with 
behavior problems, has phrased this problem 
well and soundly. Every child, he says, needs 
to feel in himself the “‘ability to meet his own 
life adventure in the inscrutable future.” 

In the ‘delinquent child’—the child with 
serious behavior problems with whom he works 
—this need is urgent, basic. Mr. Blades meets 
it by helping him to a feeling of mastery of 
some part of his world—working in wood and 
metal, building some part of the home they 
live in—planting and cultivating the beans and 
berries which they will eat—helping to wire the 
work shops or the barn in which they will have 
constructive duties. 

Security, understanding, a goal and freedom 
to work toward that goal—these are the 
“musts” of mental hygiene, for child, teacher, 
and parent. 


Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods is Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. She is a national honorary member of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS WORKING TOGETHER* 
BLANCHE CARRIER 


E WHO are asked by parents or by teach- 
W:: “How can parents and teachers work 
together more effectively?” have learned that 
this is a question on which we can do precious 
little generalization. The answer has to be 
rather thoroughly localized and individualized. 
Even the most superficial reply in terms of 
books to be used, plans for getting acquainted, 
study projects to be undertaken depend so very 
largely on the psychology of the people in- 
volved, the community and the history of the 
situation. We can point out here, at least, some 
ways in which teachers and parents who are 
interested in enriching their relationships 
might begin to discover possibilities for their 
own group. 

In most situations, there is some feeling of 
strain, or even of chasm, between parents and 
teachers, and we shall not get far in building 
better programs until we have come to under- 
stand the real forces that keep these two groups 
of people from a mutual enjoyment of their 
associations. There are two kinds of chasms 
between parents and teachers and each must 
be understood. One chasm is cultural; the other 
rises from the fact that both the parent and 
the teacher have a relationship to the same 
child which is highly important to these adults 
but which have different purposes and prac- 
tices. 

The cultural chasm may exist because the 
teachers are so much better educated or so 
much less provincial than the parents that they 
feel embarrassed or resentful if they are ex- 
pected to enter into community activities with 
them. Or the parents may feel embarrassed or 
envious in the presence of the teachers. Yet 
if this is true, it means that the teacher has not 
acquired one of the true aspects of culture 
and maturity—that of making people of any 
sort feel at ease with her. She is, perhaps, 
afraid that she will become like them or that 
others will think she is one of them. As the 
teacher really matures, she will learn that she 


* This article secured through the courtesy of 
Marion Happ of the Advisory Committee. 


can devote a part of her time to her own 
growth and enrichment of personality, and still 
will find her own personality enriched by sym- 
pathetic human relations with even the hum- 
blest people. She does not always have to escape 
from the barren culture of her town, for state 
library books are available in the most im- 
poverished places. Moreover, as she sincerely 
lives with the people, her own honest enthusi- 
asms for, or interest in new books, new hobbies, 
a method of problem-solving, or a concern for 
social issues will begin to expand their horizons 
without their having been subjected to formal 
teaching. 

On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that the parents represent greater culture, more 
contact with the broad scope of contemporary 
affairs, or more study of child development, 
than the teacher; in some cases, the narrow life 
of the teacher makes her feel ill-at-ease with 
parents who live more fully. Another handicap 
is that usually in urban centers the teacher is not 
a person but only a name to the parents; they 
have taken on the indifference of city life to 
the whole personality of any neighbor. But in 
the small community the embarrassment is of 
the opposite type. Everything the teacher does 
is known; if she behaves too differently from 
the customs approved by the towns people, 
she may be criticized, perhaps even forbidden, 
to live as she has been used to living. Psy- 
chologically what both teachers and parents 
want to achieve is the difficult combination of 
an ability to see and appreciate the person-as- 
a-whole, not just his teaching or his parental 
behavior, and an ability to let others be differ- 
ent, unique, to have their own particular design 
for living. Most of us find it relatively difficult 
to do this because we achieved our own pattern 
with such uncertainty, perhaps even feeling un- 
easy about it still, that we feel our own choices 
vindicated if others do, or can be made to do, 
as we have chosen. 

The chasm that rises from our relation to 
the children is also tied up with our emotions. 
Teachers have traditionally been pressed to 
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achieve particular results with the children and 
were rated on their success in doing so. This 
made them fearful and defensive if they were 
deterred or distracted from the goals they had 
in mind. They reported misbehavior to par- 
ents, expecting them magically to make the 
child into a well-behaved classroom unit when 
probably neither the teacher nor the parent 
knew the cause of the misbehavior. Teachers 
have been inclined to assume that parents are 
over-indulgent and over-protective, and often 
they are so. But we must discern some of the 
influences that developed these attitudes. Par- 
ents see their child as a whole person and they 
suspect that we teachers do not. They hear of 
the educational demands made upon the child 
and if they are not familiar with the strange 
new vocabulary which we flaunt, they are in- 
clined to agree that the work must be too much 
for the child. They try to explain their child 
as they see him, and the teacher, fearful of 
criticism or opposition, draws back into her 
shell of school authority and makes no attempt 
to help the parent see the whole picture. We 
teachers have not been too aware that until we 
see the child as he is at home, until we have be- 
come aware of the many forces that play upon 
him, we shal! not know how to help him solve 
even his educational problems, much less his 
personality difficulties. So both parents and 
teachers have to lay aside their authority, their 
fear of criticism, their contentedness with par- 
tial insight into the problem, and with openness 
toward and trust in each other must be willing 
to share the facts with each other. Each will 
then acquire an appreciation of the other's re- 
lationship to the child, even though it is a 
faulty relation in spots, and to see the child in 
a broader way than is dictated by her own am- 
bitions for or demands on him. 

The main obstacle in making the parent- 
teacher organization what its name implies, a 
really equal working together, rises largely, we 
shall find, from the inability of the teacher to 
mingle with parents as one of them. For a 
dozen reasons and in a dozen ways, we con- 
sciously or unconsciously set ourselves apart. 


We can set out to learn how gradually to help 
parents, without our teaching them, telling 
them, or taking the directing of their meetings 
into our own hands. With this unobtrusive hel 
they can develop the skills by which they can 
conduct interesting and stimulating meetings, 
Teachers have never learned how to carry on 
such indirect, informal, almost unconscious 
education. We have depended on direct verbal 
approaches. And this lack of skill in a subtle 
form of adult education is one of the needs 
which teachers’ colleges are going to add to 
their training courses in the future. 

In some communities a third type of relation. 
ship exists, in which parents and teachers meet 
in community activities, such as church pro- 
grams, committees for social agencies, or social 
activities. This type of natural relation, apatt 
from school demands and authority, has the 
considerable value of encouraging each teacher 
or parent to seem a whole person to the other. 
In many communities we also have to break 
down gradually and indirectly the absurd self- 
consciousness that exists between married and 
unmarried people when they mingle socially. 
The church seems to be the only place which 
has achieved a naturalness in this relation, and 
some of the urban churches are rapidly losing 
that naturalness by forming exclusive social 
groups. 

So we shall need to work at all these founda- 
tions of teacher-parent relationship: mutual 
study of the child, who is our common interest, 
and of how all children grow; relaxed, natural 
democratic contacts over schools problems; 
more appreciative relations within the commu- 
nity, whether in work on community improve- 
ment or by enjoying leisure-time interests in the 
same groups. We shall try to locate and dig 
out all the roots of those confusing emotions 
that tangle up our human relationships. 


Blanche Carrier is assistant professor of education 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. She 
is a member of Chicago alumnz chapter. 


This article is a condensation of a chapter in @ 


forthcoming book, Free to Grow. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION 
HAZEL SHULTZ 


HE SOCIAL sciences within whose area men- 
ye hygiene has a place lack the research 
background of the physical sciences. There is 
less of secure foundation on which to build. In 
fact wide reading easily leaves the student with 
an overpowering sense of the mass of contro- 
versial material. What is truly fundamental be- 
comes an unanswerable question and, for the 
thinker without courage, creates confusion 
enough for dispair, even destruction. 

Records show that the high ranking or bril- 
liant group of students contributes a large pro- 
portion of the individuals who suffer from 
emotional upheavals. They go down tempo- 
rarily or permanently in the maelstrom of ideas 
that pulse through their thinking organism. 
They lack the ability to carve away nonessen- 
tials and work with the structure. They cannot 
walk alone intellectually for they cannot regain 
social balance when once tipped over. Self 
respect and respect for the rights of others has 
not fully permeated their intellect. Self respect, 
of course, implies personal integrity, and re- 
spect for the rights of others implies tolerance 
as well as a capacity for understanding. Pa- 
tience may well be a concomitant of understand- 
ing and tolerance. 

To attempt to draw a parallel between physi- 
cal and mental hygiene within short space is 
folly yet such a parallel can be suggested. Short 
of death no personality is free of its physical 
structure though flights into imagination may 
be more or less successful attempts at such free- 
dom. Certainly the arts have created some most 
pleasant escapes yet these escapes are never 
apart from the thinking which is possible 
within the physical human being. Just how the 
physical condition of the human structure ef- 
fects its thinking is not always certain. Casual 
observation indicates that inebriation from ex- 
cessive drink or food may lead to moods that 
are expressed in ways unpleasant to others. 
A surge of undigested ideas as a result of 
gluttonous reading may cause similar re- 
sults, 

Society's interest in physical illness results 


from the disturbance that the individual causes 
the group. Communicable diseases have long 
had attention. Vaccination, immunization, quar- 
antine, and other forms of prevention are now 
familar enough to occasion little need for argu- 
ment upon the part of well informed persons. 
That emotion can be transmitted more easily 
than micro-organisms and that emotion can, 
when intense and prolonged, cause unbalance 
or mental as well as physical illness is less 
widespread in general thinking. Yet few are 
unaware of such a common phenomena as the 
effect of a sharp noise; the panic created by a 
scream; or the soothing effect of a calm even 
voice of pleasing timbre in the midst of con- 
fusion. What school teacher did not discover 
in her first week of classroom experience the 
potency of a look, or the control element of her 
voice and facial expression for the desired ends. 
Much of successful everyday teaching is drama 
at a high level of the art. So it is with the com- 
munication of the emotional content of edu- 
cation. Children too young for the use of lan- 
guage and older children who are dull in the 
accepted school room subjects know which 
teachers have a sensitively sympathetic but 
stable interest in them. The same arithmetic 
lesson is different in the hands of each teacher 
to the extent that the emotional overtone is 
different. If the human factor can be shown 
to influence the results of most carefully 
planned chemical experiments how much more 
sensitive must be the emotional reactions be- 
tween pupil and teacher or pupil and pupil? 
As yet much of this well recognized emotional 
material is in the realm of the subjective rather 
than the objective. 

Our attitude toward the physically ill person 
is, in the main, one of intelligent sympathy. 
Science has discovered causes for a large num- 
ber of the maladies now classified as physical. 
We recognize that illness is an inconvenience 
and a danger but we no longer resort to incan- 
tations or witch burning. Perhaps we may 
look forward to a time when there will be a 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HABITS FOR HAPPINESS 
NANCY NEWELL 


game adjustment depends upon several 
essential factors, the chief being the ac- 
quiring of healthy habits and attitudes. They 
lay the foundation for future happiness and 
success, and are means by which normal adjust- 
ment is attained. The person making a normal 
adjustment to his environment is the one who is 
getting the greatest amount of satisfaction and 
happiness out of life. 

There are three fundamental habits which 
lay foundations of efficient functioning through 
life. They are habits of eating, sleeping, and 
elimination, which are as important in their 
psychological as in their physiological aspects. 

Fortunate indeed is the child who acquires 
the habit of regular, sound, refreshing sleep, 
who is put to bed for the purpose of going to 
sleep, not for an exciting bedtime frolic, or a 
session of play with toys, or a series of kissing 
visits from the family. The Guidance Clinics 
see problems of wakefulness, nightmares, and 
sleepwalking in children who are overstimu- 
lated by movies, radio and too strenuous play. 
Unless these conditions are corrected, such 
children will become the neurotic adults who 
carry their daytime worries to bed and have to 
resort to reading or listening to radio in order 
to woo the precious sleep that “‘knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of care.” 

Eating, like going to bed, should be a nor- 
mal, pleasurable business, not an occasion for 
entertainment or coaxing. Many a child gets his 
first sense of power by discovering that his re- 
fusal to eat transforms his mother into a sup- 
pliant or a comedienne. Then eating becomes 
a psychological phenomenon, a contest of wills, 
in which appetite fades in the excitement of 
the game. Forcing only increases the drama, 
which may end in a temper tantrum and the 
formation of a permanent dislike for the food 
involved. A healthy child may well skip a meal 
or two until hunger brings him to terms and 
he can enjoy his meals without disrupting the 
peace of the household. 

In regard to elimination, there is a growing 


conviction that too early training produces nery. 
ous tension, feelings of anxiety, and a tendency 
to revert to infantile habits later on under the 
stress of some upsetting experience. The advent 
of a new baby who gets attention from mother 
on account of its physical needs, a sudden 
fright, failure in school, quarrelling between 
parents, which the child does not understand 
but which ruins his peace of mind—all these 
may be causes of reversion. Continued habits 
of enuresis should be corrected, for they bring 
much unhappiness, shame, inability to go visit. 
ing and a general retarding of normal maturing 
of the personality. 

In any program of training for happiness, we 
must consider upon one side the child’s in- 
stinctive needs and upon the other the social 
restrictions of a world in which other people 
have rights also. Upon his efficient functioning 
in this situation depends his happiness. He 
must learn to deal with this problem in sucha 
way as to bring him satisfactions that are last- 
ing and continually expanding. He must have 
opportunity to develop his maturing powers so 
that he shall eventually find within himself the 
confidence and security for which he must at 
first depend upon his parents. 

Perhaps the first five years in the nursery 
count as heavily toward happiness and success 
in life as any other five-year period that could 
be selected. Here the child forms attitudes 
toward work and play, persons and materials, 
which underlie all specific habits he may later 
acquire. He should be encouraged to undertake 
self-services as soon as he is able, thus making 
his first steps in independence. Everything that 
a mother does for a child which he is able to 
do for himself retards his development. Instead 
of winning prestige by achievement, he learns 
to enjoy a lazy prestige of tyranny—an attitude 
which will not serve him well in a world of 
competition by-and-by. 

The simple tasks of play may be utilized by 
the mother to develop good habits of work. If 
she helps him too much he learns to believe in 
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his own incompetence and looks always to 
someone for help in lessons, in his career, and 
in making decisions in life. 

If she praises him unduly, he will expect 
admiration, demand the center of the stage, 
and monopolize conversations. He will fail to 
achieve because his attention is distracted from 
his task by hopes and fears centered upon his 
self-esteem. 

The wise mother will commend the accom- 
plishment instead of the child and encourage 
him to improve his skill. Failure then becomes 
not a catastrophe, but a challenge to try again. 
He gains confidence to go on. He works for 
the joy of doing a good job instead of expect- 
ing unearned praise or undeserved consolation. 
Many gifted and brilliant persons fail in life 
because of lack of confidence in themselves or 
easy discouragement in the face of minor dif- 
ficulties, while others of mediocre equipment 
succeed because of good habits of work and the 
confidence that comes with real achievement. 

It is as important to learn how to meet 
difficulties successfully as to form high ambi- 
tions. So many parents try to shield their 
children from the very struggle that has de- 
veloped character in the parents. They make 
all the sacrifices to give the children all the 
advantages, instead of teaching them to share 
the family problems and to find the happiness 
of co-operation in meeting privation and enjoy- 
ing privileges. The child who develops a 
sense of generosity and fair play is happier 
than the selfish, demanding child who has an 
eye only for his own advantage. 

The enjoyment of reading is a much neg- 
lected source of happiness in these days of 
tadios and movies. Efficient reading habits are 
of great importance in the first two years of 
school, and a child who fails to get the tech- 
nique of reading should have special diagnosis 
of his difficulty and corrective tutoring as early 
as possible. Otherwise, he will miss a priceless 
tesource of expanding experience and a funda- 
mental basis of culture that makes for enrich- 
ment of personality. 

In these days of sex movies and free speak- 


ing, it is important that sources of reliable 
information about sex should be freely ac- 
cessible to the child and that a good relation- 
ship with the mother should guide his first 
experiences. If he mentions the subject, no 
doubt his curiosity is aroused. At this point 
it is well for mother to listen carefully and 
find out what he already knows, to correct 
misinformation, and answer his questions hon- 
estly. Otherwise, he will satisfy his curiosity 
through undesirable channels. Usually a child 
has a period of sex interest at about the age 
of seven and encounters minor episodes which, 
if handled wisely, are good opportunities for 
preparing him to meet the problems of ado- 
lescence and maturity. Above all, his home life 
should demonstrate to him the beauty and 
meaning of love. 

Habits for happiness, then, grow out of 
wholesome attitudes of self-confidence and self- 
respect founded upon straight thinking and 
co-operation in sharing responsibilities and 
privileges. To be willing to learn from failure, 
to have courage to try again, to find joy in a 
task well done, to play with zest, to eat with 
pleasure, to sleep peacefully—these are habits 
for happiness. 


Mrs. Nancy Newell is a graduate of Smith College 
and Harvard Graduate School of Education, has been 
a teacher and psychologist, and is now a psychiatric 
social worker with the Massachusetts State Guidance 
Clinics for Children. There are ten of these clinics 
maintained by the Division of Mental Hygiene, De- 
partment of Mental Health, under the direction of 
Doctor Edgar C. Yerbury. Their purpose is preven- 
tive—the correction of undesirable tendencies which 
in later life are liable to result in maladjustment of 
personality and major or minor nervous breakdowns. 
Each clinic has the services of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist and a psychiatric social worker. Some clinics 
also have occupational therapists, speech teachers and 
remedial reading tutors. They deal with such problems 
as thumbsucking, nailbiting, temper tantrums, jeal- 
ousy, truancy, sex episodes and stealing, which are 
regarded not as bad habits in themselves but as symp- 
toms of some maladjustment that must be traced to 
its underlying cause, The clinics are used by schools, 
social agencies, health organizations and churches for 
diagnosis and therapy for cases coming under their 
observation, 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 
FRIEDA HERBST 


7 MOVEMENT toward an effective pro- 
gram of mental health has become highly 
intensified during the past decades. The im- 
portance and value of such a program has been 
recognized by members of every profession. 
In every field of activity an awareness of the 
existence of the mental health problem has 
been developed, and there seems to be no doubt 
in the minds of thinking people that if our 
national life is to be sustained, there must be 
a healthy mental life. As an outgrowth of the 
far-reaching research that has been carried on 
in the field, one outstanding conclusion has 
been emphasized, and that is that the founda- 
tion for good mental health in adult life must 
be laid in childhood. If then this is true, the 
nation must look upon its schools as one of 
the greatest agencies available for providing a 
means of fostering a mental health program. 

An analysis of the place of the mental 
hygiene program in our schools reveals a 
rather striking situation in which psychiatrists 
and educators seem to be unable to carry on a 
united front. The contributions of the mental 
hygienists have apparently touched our schools; 
the principles of mental hygiene have been 
accepted, but to the ardent supporters of mental 
hygiene programs, there appears to be a woeful 
lack of application of the principles on the part 
of school administrators and teachers. On the 
other hand, we find the school administrators 
for the most part not unwilling to practice, but 
facing the tremendous problem of knowing 
how to practice the principles of mental 
hygiene. 

In seatching for a solution to this problem 
as viewed from the school situation, there are 
found some interesting facts that readily make 
clear some of the reasons why the program 
has not been carried forward more rapidly. 
Of extreme significance is the fact that the 
average educator is prone to think of the term 
“mental health” in connection with that child 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Ethel Hightower of the Advisory Committee. 


alone who deviates apparently from the nor. 
mal, and doesn’t see that our problem is not 
the mental health of a few, but the best mental 
health for all. This situation is a very natural 
one and is the immediate result of the trends 
that necessarily have been followed in the 
study of mental health. 

The great science of medicine has been 
developed through the study of those who are 
abnormal physically. The science of mental 
health grew out of the needs of those who 
deviate from the normal mentally and emo. 
tionally. There has been a valiant effort on the 
part of both public and private agencies to 
solve this problem. Schools have arranged for 
special classes, and provided special programs 
to meet the needs of these children. Child guid- 
ance clinics have grown up in many places. 
Psychological and psychiatric service has been 
established in most cities, and has also been 
made available in many rural communities. 
The work of men and women who have given 
unselfishly to this cause has been noteworthy. 
All of this has contributed much to the cause 
of mental hygiene. There is little wonder that 
interest in special classes and clinics for the 
improvement of this group should have gained 
such wide attention. 

Unfortunately, there have been some out- 
comes that in a measure hinder the progress 
of mental health work. Too many of our edu- 
cators have come to think that mental hygiene 
begins and ends with the work with the 
socially unadjusted. Another trend that can be 
noticed is the tendency of many teachers to 
want to refer any child who causes difficulty 
for special class placement, and trust that this 
will end their responsibility. In many instances, 
the belief has been built up that the psychiatrist 
knows a cure for all cases of maladjustment 
which obviously cannot be true. When the 
psychiatrist fails, confidence in the work wavers 
perceptibly. In fact too often the special class 
and the psychiatric clinics have been considered 
the one panacea for all problems of extreme 
deviation from the normal, and the mental 
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health principles have not been applied to the 
remaining groups. 

If mental health is to receive just considera- 
tion in our schools, it is tremendously impor- 
tant to know that a positive approach to the 
problem can be made. This will be true when 
above and beyond the work that is done for the 
abnormal is seen the need for a broader and 
deeper preventive and constructive program of 
mental health for all children in our schools. 
Activity in such a program is not as limited 
as it would appear to mental hygienists, nor 
is the task as insurmountable as educators 
anticipate. The possibility of success in the 
program lies in the fact that we have available 
a progressive philosophy of education which 
follows closely the principles of mental 
hygiene. 

The administrators and teachers face count- 
less obstacles in. carrying out this philosophy. 
The public is not always willing to grant 
money for equipment. Outside organizations 
often hamper growth by making demands 
along some special interest. Parents so often 
do not understand. There is difficulty in break- 
ing down time-honored traditions regarding 
honor rolls, promotions, etc. Putting aside the 
discussion of these conditions, there remains 
the problem of interpreting the philosophy, 
which when translated into practice, will be 
the outstanding factor in promoting sound 
mental health. The trouble has been that our 
interpretation has been too superficial in actual 
schoolroom procedure. Unfortunately, edu- 
cators have too often failed to catch the deep 
meaning of the principles underlying the 
philosophy, and the whole program has been 
thrown out of balance. The reaction to the 
exercise of pupil freedom in the classroom is 
well known. ‘Education for Life.” What does 
it mean? The “child-centered school.” Of what 
does it consist ? 

In actual practice are found many examples 
of lack of understanding. The valuable con- 
cept of children’s learning through experience 
is repeatedly ignored, because teachers lament 
that their children have had no experiences, 
forgetting that no one exists who does not 
have experiences. The psychiatrist will agree 


that teaching ‘from experience” is sound from 
the standpoint of mental health. There is no 
schoolroom so poorly equipped, nor pupils so 
dull or bright where this concept cannot be 
practiced. The exercise of this concept alone 
would go far toward bringing about a sound 
mental health program. 

The activity program affords another oppor- 
tunity for healthful practice. The development 
of skill in making subject matter alive in 
the minds of children, and making it read- 
able; and to help children grow in control 
through an activity program become a challenge 
to the teacher when the meaning is understood. 
Of great importance is the fact that when an 
activity program is well developed, the differ- 
ences in children’s capacities tend to disappear, 
and through appreciation of the contributions 
of all, a healthy emotional life is promoted. 

To the administrator falls the task of not 
only assisting the teachers in the interpretation 
of these principles, but also the problem of 
organization of building activities so that a 
positive approach to the program is in evi- 
dence. Unfortunately, administrators them- 
selves so often fail to see the possibility of 
putting into practice some of these principles. 
For example, our finest courses of study in 
physical education give opportunity for de- 
veloping a balanced emotional life through 
game activities; yet, it is not unusual to find 
principals who say, “Indeed the children are 
not permitted to laugh and talk when they 
play their games.” 

Many further examples of weaknesses in our 
practices could be given. These few give an 
insight into the task. Our school organizations 
face the problem of finding means of intensi- 
fying all efforts toward a correct interpretation 
and application of the principles of our mod- 
ern philosophy of education. When this is 
done, there is no doubt but that the mental and 
emotional lives of our children will have a 
healthier growth, and the hopes of our mental 
hygienists will be realized. 


Frieda Herbst is principal of an Indianapolis ele- 
mentary and junior high school. She was initiated into 
Iota chapter and is now a member of the Indianapolis 
alumnz chapter. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE TO THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DORRICE S. CARTER 


geen service in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools is a comparatively recent 
addition to the various specialized services 
which are available to Indianapolis schoo! chil- 
dren. In 1936-37 psychiatric and psychological 
services were introduced and co-ordinated 
under the leadership of th assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of social service and special 
education. By means of these services, children 
with a great variety of difficulties are helped 
to make a better adjustment; i.e., such difficul- 
ties as arise from hearing loss, visual defects, 
speech defects, crippling, special disabilities, 
retardation, personality maladjustment, etc. 
The services and functions of Social Service 
and Special Education are fairly well recog- 
nized and accepted by educators at large, but 
the specialized services offered to a school 
system by a psychiatrist and psychologist are 
still somewhat unknown in many cities. In- 
dianapolis has had available these latter services 
for the past four years with an ever-increasing 
and changing demand on their personnel. For 
the first two years, the psychiatrist was engaged 
on a half-time basis and since then has been 
giving full-time service to the public schools; 
the psychologist was employed for half time 
the first year and for full time since then. 
Previous to 1936, a few teachers trained in 
psychometric testing had given Binets at the 
requests of principals. Community agencies had 
been used by the Social Service and Special 
Education departments for the unique help 
which psychiatrists and psychologists were able 
to give. Only a few children were reached and 
assisted by these sources. As an outgrowth of 
the need felt for the many children who were 
unable to be served by these outside agencies, 
and as a result of the vision of the present 
Superintendent of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools and his predecessor, the psychiatric and 
psychological services have become an integral 
part of the resources of the school system. 
Until the fall of 1939, the psychiatrist and 
the psychologist had functioned as individuals 
within the Social Service and Special Education 


Departments and co-operation was casual, 
rather than planned. The psychiatrist had 
served largely as a consultant for the Social 
Service staff, demonstrating the possibilities 
of psychiatric service. The psychologist during 
the first two years did more or less routine 
work in individual testing, where the problems 
referred were largely questions of mental 
ability. Another and perhaps the most impor- 
tant duty of the psychologist, like the psy- 
chiatrist, was an educational one, the familiariz- 
ing of the teaching and Social Service staffs 
with the contribution of a psychologist to a 
public school system. It was an attempt to 
change the emphasis from the I.Q. obtained 
from a single intelligence test to the more 
adequate and helpful picture of the child as 
an individual having abilities, disabilities and 
social and emotional adjustments to make, not 
only in the classroom but in the home and 
community. The psychologist saw a total of 
382 children during the first year of full-time 
service. Since psychological service was started, 
approximately 1000 children have been 
studied by the school psychologist. During the 
second year of full-time service, the number 
of children interviewed was reduced, with a 
gradual shift in the types of problems for 
which children were referred, a change from 
a question of intelligence to more serious be- 
havior problems. This second year also clati- 
fied the need for the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist to work as a team. As a result, a plan 
was worked out by the superintendent, the 
assistant superintendents of social service and 
special education, elementary and secondary 
education, the supervisors of special education 
and social service, the director of educational 
research and the psychiatrist and psychologist. 
The plan called for an organization equivalent 
to a child guidance clinic, the Child Study 
Service. The service of a full-time social worker 
was added to that of the psychiatrist and 
psychologist. It was hoped that these special- 
ized services would be easily accessible to the 
entire school staff. 
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The remainder of this article will be con- 
cerned with the part of the psychologist in 
the Indianapolis Public Schools. She has two 
distinct functions: one, as a member of the 
Child Study Service, and the other, as giving 
a limited or special service. As a member of 
the guidance service, she adds to the picture 
of the child by estimating more or less objec- 
tively the behavior equipment of the child, his 
abilities, disabilities, skills, knowledge, habits 
of behaving, interests, etc. These added to the 
psychiatrist's understanding of his emotional 
development and the social worker's under- 
standing of the child in relation to his home 
and family make it possible for the Child 
Study Service personnel to analyze more ade- 
quately the child’s difficulty. Then, in confer- 
ence with the child’s principal, teacher, and 
school social worker a treatment plan is out- 
lined and the responsibility for treatment is 
allocated. Another service of the clinical staff 
is a general educational program in mental 
hygiene. Under the auspices of the Indiana 
University Extension, a non-credit course 
taught by the psychiatrist and psychologist was 
offered in mental hygiene for the classroom 
teacher. Also, the clinic staff met with the 
principals during the first semester to outline 
services of the Child Study Service and to have 
an opportunity of discussing their mutual 
problems. 

In the area of limited or specialized services, 
the psychologist has additional duties. Special 
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problems of school placement, retardation, 
sensory defects, learning problems, or specific 
classroom problems with little or no personality 
involvement, are among the problems which 
are referred to the psychologist for examina- 
tion, diagnosis and recommendations. The 
psychologist has co-ordinated and supervised 
the various teachers who give part time to 
Binet testing. The result has been more effec- 
tive and better integrated psychological service. 
Another area in which the psychologist has 
been participating is that of educational re- 
search. While only a small beginning has been 
made, the psychologist helps in planning and 
analyzing group testing for special class place- 
ment, remedial classes and high school entrance 
of certain handicapped children. An additional 
activity is that of speaking at P.T.A. meetings 
and professional and non-professional com- 
munity groups in activities designed to inter- 
pret to parents and the general public the 
specialized service which the Indianapolis 
Public Schools are able to offer their children. 


Mrs. Dorrice S. Carter is now consulting psychol- 
ogist for the Indianapolis Public Schools. She was 
initiated into Gamma chapter at the University of 
Kansas. She has an M.A. from Indiana University. 
She has been a social worker for the Reno County 
Welfare Agency, Hutchinson, Kansas, and later psy- 
chometrist at the Wichita Child Guidance Clinic, 
Wichita, Kansas. In 1936-37 her work was in junior 
clinic psychology, James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for 
Children, Indiana University Medical School. 





MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 81) 


better understanding of emotional disturbances 
and a more intelligently sympathetic handling 
of individual cases as well as some effective 
efforts in the direction of teaching the preven- 





tion of serious emotional unbalance, and an art, 
if not a science, of living. 


Hazel Shultz is associated with the Home-Study-De- 
partment of the University of Chicago. 
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PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN THE GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ELSIE M. FREDERIKSEN 


Fo THE past twelve years the Gary Public 
Schools have had the full-time services of 
a school psychologist. Ten years ago a child 
guidance clinic was established under the 
leadership of a consulting psychiatrist who 
gives part-time services as needed. 

Last year’s records show that these were the 
reasons given for pupil referrals: (1) to deter- 
mine what is a reasonable expectation for 
pupils known to be slow learners. (2) To 
learn the reason or reasons for a pupil’s un- 
satisfactory progress in school. (3) To deter- 
mine the ability grade level for new entrants 
who do not adjust to the classification made 
for them. (4) To learn the causes of reading 
disability. (5) To understand reasons for per- 
sisting truancy and predelinquent or delinquent 
behavior. (G6) To learn causes of social or 
emotional maladjustment in a child showing 
significant behavior symptoms. (7) To get help 
when possible and an interpretation for 
neurological cases referred to the psychiatrist. 

Many pupils are referred yearly to learn the 
reason or reasons for their unsatisfactory prog- 
ress. Some of these children are mentally slow. 
Then the school adjusts expectations to the 
child’s level of performance. Some are bright 
enough but lag in maturity, remaining babyish, 
lacking sufficient self-responsibility to do their 
school tasks. Some are unstable, erratic in per- 
formance. Causes for these symptoms need to 
be found. Some pupils fail to progress because 
of some specific learning disability. Others are 
bright enough but lack enduring energy. Pas- 
sive, indifferent appearing, perhaps labeled 
“lazy,” they run down like a clock. A likeable 
high school boy, making poor school progress, 
said of himself, “I realize I’m different from 
other kids. They have fun, and laugh, but 
I seem to be all tired out.” Such pupils need 
medical help or better hygiene, perhaps both. 





During the depression many children lacked 
energy because of malnutrition. Supplementary 
diet helped. Some children of low energy 
drive are constitutionally frail, a handicap 
which cannot be overcome. But the school’s 
demands on this energy can be reduced to 
advantage. 

In order to find the causes behind poor 
learning, or obvious symptoms and behavior, 
a careful study is made. Physical history, home 
environment, racial background, emotional 
inter-relationships in home, family habit pat- 
terns, and family attitudes are investigated as 
potential contributors to the problems pre- 
sented. Often the conditions explaining why 
one child is as he is, are not the same as those 
explaining similar behavior in another child, 
Many, many factors influence behavior, achieve- 
ment, and personality. 

The most difficult and involved problems 
are referred for psychiatric study. If that study 
reveals sought causes to be conditions which 
can in no way be modified nor improved, 
then the psychiatric contribution is an inter- 
pretation of the child in the light of these 
conditions. One half of the pupils so studied 
have a better future after diagnosis and treat- 
ment, than they would have had without this 
study. 

Responsibility for follow-up is shared by 
parents, school, family physician, and some- 
times by social agencies, such as the Juvenile 
Court and the Department of Public Welfare. 
Many recommendations are carried out within 
the school center in which the child is enrolled. 
Some cases are followed intensively by the 
psychologist and attendance workers. 


Elsie McKibben Frederiksen, school psychologist at 
Gary, Indiana, was initiated into Nu chapter, and is 
now a member of the Chicago alumnz chapter. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


CAROLYN WEEMS BOOKWALTER 


ost mental disorders are accompanied by 
M some physical disorder but improvement 
of the physical condition does not always 
result in a permanent improvement in the 
mental condition.1 Trouble starts when normal 
activities of nerve cells are disturbed by dis- 
ease. They may continue to live, but they are 
deeply changed and may begin to send out 
wrong or mixed impulses.? Factors, which in 
normal conditions may be dominant, may in 
turn be dominated by other factors. In other 
words, there seems to be a striving among 
bodily factors for dominance. This naturally 
brings about a person’s inability to relax well. 
The inability to relax gradually brings about 
impairment of the physical and mental condi- 
tions. We find the phenomenon of conscious- 
ness inhibiting and upsetting the bodily mech- 
anisms which were previously automatic in 
action. Those, who are timid, weak, and lack- 
ing in decision are often clumsy and awkward 
because of the collapse of the automatic func- 
tioning of the body. The unruly actions of 
certain awkward persons, as found in puny 
children, are frequently the signs of intel- 
lectual fatigue and weakening of the will.‘ 

The causes of mental disorders are numer- 
ous. The most frequent causes appear to be 
worry, fear, jealousy, social or intellectual in- 
security, under-weight or over-weight, lack of 
an element of success, physical inactivity, and 
fatigue. There may be more than one cause 
for mental disorder or sometimes a seemingly 
slight cause is the root of the trouble. 

The treatment for various disorders of men- 
tal health includes that which attempts to 
remedy the causes. These remedies are usually 
through the processes of re-adjustment, re- 


*Richmond, Winifred V., Personality. New York: 
Farrar and Rhinehart, 1937, p. 192. 

*Nuresburg, S., “Taming the Rebellious Nerves,” 
Magazine Digest, May, 1937, p. 33. 

*Latarjet, A., “Physical Education, Athletics, and 
Mental Hygiene,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Vol. Ill, No. 9, November, 1932, p. 27. 

*Latarjet, A., loc. cit. 


education, and re-socialization of the indi- 
viduals. Much appears to be successfully done 
through appropriate and adapted programs of 
recreation and physical education—especially 
physical education. If physical education is of 
value in the treatment of the mentally ill, 
how much more effectively it should contribute 
to the prevention of the same. 

Therapists of the mentally ill are constantly 
making use of physical activities. Davis uses 
all types of physical education activities in his 
treatment of the mentally ill. Miss Richard 
states that she has seen athletics make over 
adolescent material which at first had seemed 
hopelessly unstable.* 

The activities which seem to have particular 
value in treating and preventing mental dis- 
orders are: aquatic, individual and group 
games, individual contests, marksmanship, re- 
lays, track, and field activities. Credit has been 
given to athletic activities as being of value 
as a sedative, as a regulator, as a soother of 
irritation, as a destroyer of ill temper, and 
even as an aid in the disappearance of speech 
disturbances.’ Swimming has been found to be 
of great value in treating dementia-praecox, 
manic-depressive, neurotic, and hysterical pa- 
tients, and for re-activating the inactive and 
even negative types.® A danger lies in too great 
stress being placed upon winning in competi- 
tion—with the result of high tension in the 
individual concerned. Individual games and 
activities allow a person to make competition 
as fast as he wants it. Progression may be 
gradually made from the individual games to 
the more socialized group games where com- 
petition is made by the group. 

Some maladjusted persons, especially regres- 
sive ones, have no desire to participate in 

* Davis, John E., Principles and Practice of Recrea- 
tional Therapy for the Mentally Ill. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1936, p. 12. 

* Richards, Esther L., “Mental Health and Play,” 
Recreation, September, 1932, p. 288. 

" Latarjet, A., op. cit., p. 28. 

* Latarjet, A., loc. cit. 
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games or in any types of activity. By using 
calisthenics as a starting point, progression may 
be made toward more desirable and valuable 
activities. In other cases, an individual may be 
too weak to obtain desirable results in any 
activity other than very mild exercises. By the 
giving of progressive exercises, suitable to the 
individual’s condition, strength may be built 
up to that needed for games and other desired 
activities. 

Rhythmic activities are among the most ap- 
pealing activities which can be offered to 
mental patients. Even the quite abnormal pa- 
tient may be induced to move a hand or foot 
to rhythm. However, Matthias warns us that 
there are persons who experience their greatest 
joy and feeling of complete satisfaction in the 
participation in rhythms of dances, while 
others are not visionary or creative and are not 
able to express inner feelings rhythmically.’° 

In every desirable physical education pro- 
gram rest has a definite place. Exercise seems 
to bring about healthful, desirable relaxation 
if the exercise is not carried to an extreme or 
has no stress of competition placed upon it. 
However, the common public school practice, 
in which the children are rushed through an 
intensive activity program and dismissed only 
to rush hurriedly to the next class, is insidious 
in its effect upon the mental hygiene of the 
children. The time to teach relaxation is in 
childhood. Not only are there special times 
to rest but rest is something which should be 
spread out through the day. 

Jacks has stated that man is hungry for self- 
activity in skills and in strength activities. 
If this is true, then physical education has 
much to contribute. These activities are valu- 
able in developing the regressive person be- 
cause they can be adapted to the individual 
needs. As confidence is gained and skill in- 
creases, the individual may be encouraged 

* Powell, Margaret, “Activity and Mental Hygiene 
Problems,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
Vol, VI, No. 9, November, 1936, p. 258. 

* Matthias, Eugene, The Deeper Meaning of Phys- 
ical Education. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1929 (translated by Carl Shrader), p. 33. 

™ Jacks, L. P., Education Through Recreation. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932, p. 41. 


to participate in more socialized activities, 

A child given a slight responsibility and 
allowed to have slight recognition may be 
transformed from a meek, fearful type to one 
normally enthusiastic. Youths and adults need 
some recognition, whatever may be their ability, 
for the development of desirable mental 
health.1? There are many opportunities for this 
in physical education. Through the opportuni. 
ties for alternate leadership-followership te- 
sponsibilities, both inferiority and superiority 
complexes may be reduced. 

Many know of the contributions which the 
various activities give to mental hygiene, but 
they feel that it is impossible to work all of 
the types of activities into one program where 
only the average or less than the average time 
is devoted to physical education. Also, no 
matter how well planned a program may be, 
it cannot be effective without adequate teachers 
and facilities. The teachers are the most im- 
portant part of the whole program. They are 
the ones who make the program effective and 
they are the ones who can do the most in 
teaching mental hygiene. Teachers of physical 
education are more likely to serve as a model 
of conduct than teachers in other departments 
of the school.1* It is necessary, therefore, for 
physical education teachers to be stable and 
adjusted and to have an insight into mental 
hygiene. 

Few situations are even near the ideal. 
Throughout the country, we find these needs: 
1. more time given to the physical education 
program, 2. teachers who are in good mental 
health and who have insight into mental hy- 
giene and the needs of the individual pupils, 
3. flexible programs which will allow for in- 
dividual adjustments, 4. adequate facilities with 
which to put on a good program, and 5. ad- 
ministrators who have insight into the mental 
health needs of school children. 

The contributions made to mental hygiene 

* Grigson, W. Herbert, “Psychological Aspects of 
Recognition in Physical Education,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, Vol. V, No. 9, May, 1934, 


p. 8. 

™ Nash, Jay B., The Administration of Physical Eds- 
cation. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931, 
pp. 105-119. 
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by physical education have been made through 
four channels on the biological level**—name- 
ly, organic development, neuromuscular de- 
velopment, interpretive cortical development, 
and emotional-impulsive development. Organic 
development is obtained through the use of 
activities suitable to the individual needs. With 
the resulting increase in size and function of 
the muscles and organs resistance is built up 
against weakness and fatigue (the causes of 
many behavior problems, as well as symptoms 
of mental disorders). Through activities re- 
quiring self-mastery of bodily actions and skill, 
neuromuscular development is obtained. The 
increased confidence resulting from participa- 
tion in progressive and co-ordinated activities 
is a definite contribution to the individual’s 
poise and general mental health. Interpretive- 
cortical development is brought about through 
the acquisition of essential knowledges and in- 
sights into activities. Insight is one of the most 


“Nash, Jay B., Joc. cit. 


valuable factors used for the development of 
good mental health. It acts as a stabilizer to the 
individual by reducing fears of the unknown, 
self-consciousness, and worry. Thus the person 
is left free to make a normal adjustment to 
the problems facing him. Every violent emo- 
tion reacts directly upon the voluntary or invol- 
untary motor system.?® By reason of the situa- 
tions, equipment, and the adaptive programs, 
physical education may aid a person in emo- 
tional-impulsive development and lead him to- 
ward meaningful activity—definite steps to- 
ward better mental hygiene. All of these work 
toward the aim of physical education—the de- 
velopment of “‘a physically, mentally, and so- 
cially integrated and effective individual.”¢ 

* Latarjet, A., op. cit., p. 27. 

* Bookwalter, Karl W., “The Objectives of Physical 
Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
Vol. V, No. 2, February, 1934, p. 26. 

Mrs. Carolyn Weems Bookwalter is a graduate stu- 
dent at Indiana University and president of Iota chap- 
ter. 


OBJECTIVES OF ONE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 
(Continued from page 72) 


of punishment and leaves little necessity for 
any other kind. 

Children are very reasonable as a rule and 
take delight in discovering the usefulness of 
reasoning with each other. They are more apt 
to listen to a criticism or suggestion by one of 
their own group than to take it from a teacher. 

If a child is physically, mentally, and socially 
well-adjusted there is small possibility that he 
will be emotionally unbalanced. If, however, an 
emotional upset does occur, it can usually be 
treated with removal from the group and com- 
plete relaxation. Children quickly learn that 
whining and crying are not solutions to prob- 
lems, especially when the teacher and children 
tefuse to accept them as such. Children are 
usually not conscious of jealousy or greed if the 
teacher shows no partiality and sees that each 


child receives equal audience and attention. 

In any preschool situation the teacher guides, 
directs, and advises. It is almost frightening 
to realize the plasticity and possibilities of the 
human material with which she works. Teach- 
ing in a preschool is one of the most difficult 
and most challenging positions, but with a great 
deal of kindness and patience, the teacher reaps 
many lasting satisfactions and the children 
safely pass some of the most difficult hurdles 
to adulthood. 


Mrs. Mabel S. McDonald of Columbus, Ohio, in 
addition to her teaching is superintendent of the be- 
ginners’ department in a large church, directing the 
work of ten assistants. She is treasurer of the house 
corporation of her social sorority, alumna advisor to 
an honorary literary sorority and active in Pi Lambda 
Theta at Ohio State University. 
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THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF WOMEN STUDENTS 
PREPARING TO TEACH* 


ELIZABETH MOORE MANWELL 


© aomy students preparing to teach share 


with all other human beings certain 
basic desires which are wholesome, and which 
need to be fulfilled. Foremost among these is 
the desire for security, for the feeling that one 
is liked as a person and that others believe that 
one shows great promise for the future. A 
second urgent desire is the wish to achieve, 
to find frequent opportunities to excel in meet- 
ing difficulties, and to know when the task is 
accomplished that it has been, in at least some 
measure, well done. A wish for friendship is 
also basic in the lives of all. Bacon was indeed 
right when he said that “friendship doubles 
our joys and halves our sorrows.” There are 
only a few of our pleasures which we choose 
to pursue alone. 

But, perhaps even more urgent than all of 
these is a need which is only beginning to be 
scientifically recognized, though sensitive peo- 
ple of all time have seen it to be as funda- 
mental as the rudder to a ship. This need is a 
sense of direction with relation to the spiritual 
significance of daily living. Unless a young 
woman, especially one preparing to teach, has 
learned, through her associations with great 
teachers in her training school, and through 
units of study especially directed toward dis- 
cussion of the deeper values of life, to become 
aware of the spiritual values of other individ- 
uals and of group undertakings such as the 
church, the school, and other great social insti- 
tutions, she does but “‘bake a bitter bread which 
feeds but half man’s hunger.” 

A prospective teacher needs, during her 
campus and her practice teaching experiences, 
not only to feel that she is growing toward 
the fulfillment of these desires, but also that 
she has a unique responsibility toward these 
demands for wholesome mental health. The 
teacher-in-training, almost more than one pre- 
paring for any other profession, must seek 
such satisfactions in abundance. Not only must 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 


she have a rich supply of essential happiness 
for her own living, but her measure must be 
so full that she can let it run over to stock the 
more meagre supplies of the young people she 
is to teach. Such reserves of security, of feel. 
ings of achievement, of warmth of past and 
present friendships, of glimpses of the deeper 
values of life, form the very nucleus out of 
which she is to teach. These qualifications are 
no mere incidentals to success as is one’s pat- 
tern of private living in some other walks of 
life. Unless a teacher has all of these four 
basic desires at least partially satisfied by the 
richness of her past or present living, she can- 
not be a real teacher. 

Faculty members who have the responsibil. 
ity of guiding students preparing to teach need 
to recognize that the profession presents cet- 
tain hazards which may threaten the mental 
health of the novice teacher. An early insecur- 
ity may come from the first practice teaching 
where the sensitive student finds it hard to be 
natural in what should be a friendly and gen- 
uine relationship with her pupils. With her 
mind aware of her supervisor, she may strive 
toward a kind of narrow perfection or brittle 
brightness at the risk of gentler teacher-child 
relationships. Only as the supervisor keeps the 
emphasis upon objective study of child be 
havior and principles of child learning can the 
student teacher see her own relationships with 
children in an objective, constructive light. 

Another test appears during the last year of 
school when applications for positions are be 
ing made and when appointments are slow in 
coming. As the notices of placement are given 
to the first fortunate ones, inner searchings 
take possession of the others. Often feelings 
of fear arise in their minds: “What is there 
about my personality or appearance which kept 
me from getting that appointment?” Groping 
alone for explanations is usually neither con- 
structive nor releasing. All students need 
friendly counselling, but the rejected applicant 
needs especial and immediate help from 4 
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trained advisor in order to gain from the un- 
happy experience both understanding of the 
changes desired in her behavior and strength 
to make the change. 

So important is this feeling of security to 
the behavior of the teacher-in-training that in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed by progres- 
sive institutions upon individual guidance 
throughout the entire training period. Not only 
must there be careful selection of entrants on 
the basis of intelligence, academic achievement 
and integrity of character, but after admission 
to training continued study of each student, her 
background, abilities and fears. Upon such a 
study, kept in cumulative record form, indi- 
vidual counselling may be based at frequent 
intervals. 

As the young teacher embarks upon her 
first actual experience three threats to her men- 
tal health may appear. One lies in the fact that 
many young women are not sure when they 
start teaching whether or not they are entering 
upon a job or a profession. Probably only those 
students are clear on this point who have had 
at least one real teacher in their own school 
background. Often girls plan to teach only 
long enough to pay off their college debts, or 
until some fiancé has paid off his obligations. 
Some go into it to support themselves until 
they can decide what they really want to do. 
Many take it up as the line of least resistance 
until they marry. If any or all of these who 
enter teacher training are fortunate enough to 
be imbued with a vision of teaching as the 
creative profession it is, or are thrown into a 
school atmosphere during the early years of 
their actual teaching where the spirit of de- 
light in teacher-child relationships permeates 
every room, they may glimpse the real sig- 
nificance of their work. Thus they may pass 
through open doors to fields of creative teach- 
ing and research and will assume their re- 
sponsibilities of rich community living. 

On the other hand, if they begin teaching 
with no such vision, or if they are thrown in a 
school system where a lock-step atmosphere 
Prevails, they are all too apt to accept the 
standards of their new associates and fall back 
upon routine activities, harsh relationships, and 


perfunctory service. It is then that their lives 
as teachers become arid and sterile. 

Training schools can do much to warn their 
students of this danger. They can offer fre- 
quent chances to discuss the matter in student- 
faculty groups, and thus enable the student not 
only to detect what is meant by a lock-step 
system, but also how to avoid letting them- 
selves become mechanized parts of the system. 
Acquainting their seniors with the goals and 
advantages of membership in certain profes- 
sional organizations in the field of teaching 
may serve to cultivate progressive interests for 
teachers even in deadening surroundings. It is 
only when there is a challenge to better teach- 
ing, newer methods, deeper living with chil- 
dren, that a teacher can keep her feelings of 
security, achievement, or of direction in life. 
Lacking these, her pattern of living may be- 
come disintegrated and she may develop many 
subterfuges or attempted habits of escape from 
the deadening monotony of her job. As Dr. 
Hadfield pointed out long ago in his Psy- 
chology of Power, the sea of Galilee is fresh 
and clear and gives life to all that live within 
its waters not because it has no outlet but 
because it spends itself so freely. 

A second hazard to the mental health of 
many teachers rests in lack of clarity in their 
teaching goals. They ask themselves: ‘“‘Ulti- 
mately are we teaching Latin? or children? 
or children through Latin? or children through 
the lives and ambitions, the hopes and fears 
and mental resources, of the great men who 
wrote in Latin long ago?” It is so easy for a 
young teacher to estimate her accomplishment 
by measures which are quite invalid. She won- 
ders if her success in “‘getting children through 
the Regents’ Examinations” or in maintaining 
order and quiet in the classroom tells the whole 
story. Or, may it be that some child whom she 
has visited in some dreary neighborhood, to 
whom she has given a first faint feeling that 
he need not retreat from her in fear, and to 
whose parents she may have given a renewed 
sense of pride in their son, holds the real 
index of her success? The life of such a child, 
opening under her loving and gentle touch, 
may send down roots in security and send up 
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tendrils in achievement, and thus give his 
mother a feeling of having nurtured some- 
thing very rare and fine, even though the 
effort has been unobserved by principal or 
supervisor. Abiding feelings of security come 
to a teacher only through such inner realiza- 
tion of work well done. 

One more hazard we may mention here. 
With all that we have said about teachers 
giving themselves richly and freely to their 
teaching, there is a certain paradox here which 
we need to be aware of. The borderline be- 
tween giving oneself richly to one’s work and 
yet not identifying oneself utterly with the 
work is elusive but important. Can the teacher 
keep her great enthusiasm for her particular 
unit of teaching and yet not become on the 
defensive about it when she makes inevitable 
mistakes? Can she have other interests, either 
in cultural hobbies, community responsibili- 
ties or out-of-school friendships, so that she 
has many roots in life, not one alone? Can she 
enter upon such hearty, enriching out-of-school 
activities, skating, bird-walks, sketching, music 
or dramatics, that she gain both recreation 


and a sense of achievement through them? 
It is only when one finds through such diversity 
of living and through achievement of excel. 
lence in teaching that it would not be an utter 
calamity if one should lose her position, tha 
one really can be good at it. Security then be. 
comes a state of mind rather than of employ. 
ment alone. 

All living beings need to be stable. All 
professional people need to be well-adjusted 
and sensitive to the deeper values in life, But 
upon the teacher and upon those who train 
the teacher the demand is imperative, and with 
the greatness of the demand, the greatness of 
the delight in its fulfillment. 


“For even as He loves the arrow that flies 
So also He loves the bow that is stable.”* 


* From Gibran, Kahlil, The Prophet. 

Elizabeth Moore Manwell is a graduate of the 
Smith College Training School for Psychiatric Social 
Work and received a Ph.D. in child psychology at the 
University of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in 
1929. She is lecturer in mental hygiene and in family 
relationships at Syracuse University. She is co-author 
with Sophie Puhs of a book now in press, Consider 
the Children: How They Grow. 


FOR THE GOOD OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 74) 


and environmental influences upon behavior, 
there are studies which contribute more directly 
to practice in nursery school education. 

Such studies may be classified into three 
categories: (1) those which contribute to our 
knowledge of the kind of learning experiences 
to include in the curriculum, (2) those which 
contribute to our knowledge of what health 
provisions need to be made in the daily pro- 
gram, and (3) those which aid us in judging 
the worthwhileness of certain modifications of 
the environment in changing behavior. 

Examples of the first class of studies are 
those of literature for the two-year-old, the 
effect of training upon the singing ability and 
musical interest of preschool children, a general 
science program for three-year-olds, the social 
development of preschool children under two 
different types of educational program, and the 
construction of an achievement scale of be- 


havior in regard to personal and property 
rights. 

A study of the effects of a mid-morning 
rest upon the behavior of nursery school chil- 
dren illustrates the second type. 

In the third category fall such studies as the 
effect of training children to meet difficult situ- 
ations and the training of children to be more 
self-assertive in their relations with others. 

Still other aspects of nursery school educa- 
tion are being considered in such studies as a 
longitudinal comparative study of nursery 
school and non-nursery school children, qualifi- 
cations for nursery school teaching, the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools as a legislative 
problem, special problems in establishing priv- 
ate nursery schools, and nursery school costs. 

Virginia Messenger and Gertrude Chittenden are 


graduate students in preschool education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and members of Theta chapter. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


T HAS been fortunate that some of the newer 
I approaches in educating people functionally 
for the specific problems and concerns that 
confront them have come at a time when so 
many educators have been aware of the mental 
hygiene aspects of work with individuals and 
groups. Child study, parent education and 
later education for family living among all age 
groups have typified this concern for persons 
and relationships. 

Mental hygiene is concerned primarily with 
the needs of persons rather than in any body 
of facts and knowledges, regardless of how 
true or valid they may be. Education for family 
living, working close to the immediate con- 
cerns and interests of its groups, has neces- 
sarily started with the group (or the person) 
where it is and grown on and out from there 
in a mutual exploration of the factors and 
understandings that throw light on the pres- 
sures of the situation. For this reason we find 
remarkably little curricular material in terms 
of teaching outlines or textbooks in this field. 
The more valuable contributions are in terms 
of resources that can be used as they are needed 
in a process of group and individual growth 
and development. 

Similarly, far more emphasis has been placed 
on method and group organization in this field 
than in many of the “old line” educational 
fields where a body of material is available and 
educational procedure is concerned mainly with 
the more painless and effective ways of teaching 
an already accepted body of knowledge. In 
education for family living, objectives are in 
terms of attitudes rather than knowledges, and 
with skills and social adequacy rather than with 
intellectualization. Therefore the leader recog- 
nizes the confusion of parents, for instance, or 
the self-consciousness of youth as symptomatic 
of need for support, assurance, and guidance, 
and guides the group or the individual through 
a series of situations designed to meet these 
basic emotional needs. 

The weak link in the chain is in terms of 
the leader himself. Education for family living 


is a new field. A new group of professionals is 
arising to meet the demands felt in every com- 
munity. Family life is so close to the work of 
long established professionals, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, social workers, psychiatrists, nurses, 
sociologists, psychologists, and child guidance 
clinicians, that, regardless of the personal and 
academic qualifications of the leader in educa- 
tion for family life, his adequacy is sure to be 
questioned by some of the professional in- 
terests in his community. 

Our most insistent need is for the develop- 
ment of standards and criteria for professional 
adequacy that will help the family-life educator 
to that personal and professional security that 
will free him for the dynamics of his work. 
Some notable examples of progress along this 
line are already evident in many parts of the 
country. 

In the Chicago area, which the writer knows 
best, for instance, we see The Association for 
Family Living called in by public and private 
schools and colleges, churches and settlements, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, nurses and other 
professional groups, and scores of other agen- 
cies for adult and youth education to plan, 
supervise, and in many situations be responsible 
for the actual work done in education for 
marriage and family life by these other social 
agencies and educational organizations. In the 
fifteen years of its development as a social and 
educational agency in education for family liv- 
ing, its work has increased from the use of one 
part time worker in an advisory capacity to a 
staff of eight working in and through other 
agencies as well as maintaining a program of 
its own. 

In such situations where the leader is ac- 
cepted and finds a significant place for him- 
self side by side with other professionals we 
mark the vitality of the mental hygiene aspects 
of the program as a dynamic interrelationship 
of group and leader. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, who was president of Beta 
chapter in 1926, is executive director of the Associa- 
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tion for Family Living, 220 South State Street, Chi- 
cago, Previously Mrs. Duvall has held many interest- 
ing and unusual positions. She has been a faculty 
member in the Education Workshop of the Central 
Y.W.C.A., and later of the Central Y.M.C.A. in 
Chicago, teaching courses in modern family problems 
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and the psychology of adjustment. She has been di. 
rector of counseling during the summers of 1935 
1936, and 1939, at the Lake Geneva Youth Camps, 
held under the direction of the International Coungij 
of Religious Education. She is also national counselor 
for the National Council of Church Women. 


The Editor's Page 


a MANY interesting articles in this JouR- 
NAL we are indebted to local chapter presi- 
dents who suggested the names of possible 
contributors. Also, with this issue, we begin a 
new policy—the active participation of mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee in securing 
and editing articles for our publication. It is 
hoped that this policy will secure wider geo- 
gtaphic distribution among our contributors 
and the participation of many members whose 
contributions might not otherwise be sought. 
For news of chapters we are grateful to Jour- 
NAL correspondents: 

Alpha chapter—Ruth Flowerree, Extension 
Division, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Gamma chapter—Emily Jane Yount, Corbin 
Hall, Laurence, Kansas 

Delta chapter—Theressa Matz, 255 Watson 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Iota chapter—Helen Mooney Rogers, Nash- 
ville Road, Morgantown, Indiana 

Sigma chapter—Mabel Lindsay Montague, 
329 South Palm Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia 

Alpha Eta chapter—Marion Wiles, Office of 
the Public Schools, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts 

Alpha Theta chapter—Kaye Burrell, 3909 
Ingomar St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Alpha Nu chapter—Marie T. Kamery, 406 
Northumberland, Buffalo, New York 

Central Ohio Alumna—Lucy Amborski, 96 
E. Patterson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago Alumna—Ruth W. Mikesell, 1438 
Sedgwick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Northern Indiana Alumne—Ruth Brough- 
ton, 210 N. Second St., Elkhart, Indiana 


Mailing List 


The JOURNAL is sent only to members who 
are maintaining active or field membership, ot 
life membership through payment of the as- 
sessment, and to honorary and associate mem- 
bers. Unless dues are paid subscriptions will 
end with this March issue. 

The JOURNAL is mailed under a second class 
mailing permit. Such mail is not forwarded 
unless the addressee sends postage to the office 
to which it is originally addressed. If your 
members should be, but are not, receiving their 
JOURNAL, see that correct addresses are sent 
to Mrs. Kathryn Williams, Haverford Court, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


The May Journal 


The May JOURNAL will be devoted to edu- 
cational activities of members not directly as- 
sociated with the profession of teaching. If 
you know of members who are engaged in such 
projects, send their names and addresses to the 
editor. 

Publications of members in 1939 and 1940 
will also be listed in the May issue. 

All material is due on April 1, 1940. 


Copies of the Journal for Purchase 


Because of our inability in the past to supply 
copies of the JOURNAL to many persons who 
desired to purchase them, the executive com- 
mittee has authorized the printing of 100 extra 
copies of each issue. These are available at 
25 cents each. Orders may be sent to the edi- 
tor. Copies of the Research Monograph are also 
available for purchase. 
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News 


Pi Lambda Theta Welcomes a New Chapter 

On November 4, 1939, the Women’s Hon- 
oraty Education Fraternity of the University 
of Buffalo was installed as Alpha Nu chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta with Miss Katharine 
Foulke as installing officer. After the installa- 
tion a banquet was held at which Miss Ada 
James of Alpha Nu very capably presided as 
toastmistress. Dean Cummings of the School of 
Education and, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Samuel P. Capen, extended a very warm 
welcome to the new honorary fraternity. The 
high point of the evening was Miss Foulke’s 
entertaining and inspirational address in which, 
by comparison with Ezekiel’s vision, she en- 
deavored to give her listeners a glimpse of the 
meaning of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Alpha Nu was very happy to have as its 
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guests of the day a number of members of 
Mu and Beta chapters, including the president 
of Beta chapter, Mrs. Louella Bothwell. 


Official Visits 

Our organization owes real appreciation to 
our national president, Beulah Clark Van 
Wagenen, who has in the past weeks under- 
taken an extensive tour for the purpose of 
counseling with the officers and members of 
many chapters. 

Her itinerary included Alpha Lambda at 


| Southern Methodist University, Psi at the Uni- 


versity of Texas, Alpha Mu at the University 


| of New Mexico, Alpha Alpha at the Univer- 


sity of Arizona, Los Angeles Alumnz, Alpha 
lota at Claremont Colleges, Pasadena Alum- 
nz, Sigma at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Alpha Delta at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Omega at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, Upsilon at Stan- 
ford University, Northern California Alumnz 
at San Francisco, Kappa at the University of 
Oregon, Portland Alumnz, Washington Alum- 
ne, Zeta at the University of Washington, Pi 
and State College of Washington, Spokane 
Alumnz, Tau at the University of North Da- 
kota. In addition, Dr. Van Wagenen had been 
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scheduled for visits to Epsilon and Alpha Beta, 
but illness made necessary her cancelling of 
those plans. 

Many expressions of appreciation for her 
encouragement and assistance have been re- 
ceived. Some of them will be found in the 
news notes of chapters. 


Annual Banquet 

During the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and allied 
organizations in St. Louis, Missouri, the St. 
Louis Alumnz sponsored the annual banquet 
which took place in the Coronado Hotel, Sun- 
day, February 25. 

Representatives of many chapters were pres- 
ent. Helen Shick Lane presided. Dr. Beulah 
Clark Van Wagenen, our national president, 
spoke briefly. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Prof. Helen Walker of Columbia 
University, newly elected national second vice- 
president. She spoke on the subject, “Times 
That Try Women’s Souls.” 


Laura M. Braun Chosen President of 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 
EDITORIAL COMMENT* 

The closing days of the PSEA Convention 
brought a signal honor to the Association in 
the election of Miss Laura M. Braun as its 
president for the next year. In the 87 years of 
its existence, this is only the third time the 
PSEA has chosen a woman as its head, and one 
of the very rare occasions when the presi- 
dent of the state organization is a classroom 
teacher. 

Miss Braun is well qualified to become the 
leader of a great group of educators. Herself 
a successful educator, her work in Pittsburgh 
schools has been outstanding. She is a graduate, 
magna cum laude, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and has served for two years as presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of the Uni- 


* Quoted by permission from the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers Bulletin. 
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versity. In addition, she was president for two 
years of Delta chapter, Pi Lambda Theta; 
president for a similar term of Beta chapter, 
Phi Alpha Theta, National History Fraternity ; 
and is now president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Alumnz chapter, Pi Lambda Theta. She 
has a background of faithful service in the 





LAURA M. BRAUN 


Pittsburgh Branch of the PSEA, where she has 
served many times as delegate to both State 
and National conventions, and has also headed 
the Branch as president and as vice-presi- 
dent. 

Miss Braun has already announced that her 
program for the ensuing year will stress two 
points that she regards as being of major im- 
portance to teachers. The first of these is soli- 
darity. She feels that the educators of our state, 
if they wish to carry through the program 
outlined for the cause of education, MUST be 
more closely united and act as one strong unit 
in approaching both lay citizens and lawmakers. 
Miss Braun hopes also that the PSEA may be 
able to help bring about an equalization of 
salary to teachers in third and fourth class dis- 
tricts. She feels keenly the fact that children 
in districts where teachers are underpaid— 
possibly not paid promptly with the resulting 


dissatisfaction and frequent changes, are pg 
being accorded the educational opportunity 
guaranteed them by the State. 

The teachers of Pittsburgh are proud of 
Miss Braun and wish for her a year of up. 
qualified success. They will, individually and 
through the Association, support her in he 
efforts to advance the cause of education ip 
Pennsylvania. 


Southern California Council of Pj 
Lambda Theta 

At a luncheon held at the Women’s Ath. 
letic Club of Los Angeles upon August 17, 
1939, representatives from five chapters of Pj 
Lambda Theta in Southern California adopted 
plans for carrying on a program of co-opera- 
tively initiated activities. A council was formed 
to give permanence to the idea and the title, 
“Southern California Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta,” was bestowed upon the newly formed 
organization. Chapters represented in the 
Council are: Los Angeles and Pasadena Alum- 
nz chapters, and Sigma (University of South- 
ern California), Alpha Delta (University of 
California at Los Angeles), and Alpha Iota 
(Clarement Colleges) campus chapters. 

The Eleventh Biennial Convention held at 
Stanford University during the past summer 
served as a stimulus to forming such a group, 
and the first chapter representatives met at a 
breakfast upon the Stanford campus at that 
time in order to discuss the problems and 
benefits arising from a group composed of 
representatives from each of the five Souther 
California chapters. 

The purposes embodied in this organization 
were: 

(1) To form an active discussion group 
composed of representatives from each chap- 


ter, which group would serve as a clearing j 


house where common problems of organization 
and procedure could be presented for joint 
consideration before being presented for de 
liberation and action to the executive boards 
of the various chapters. 

(2) To further understanding and group 
friendship between college and alumna chap- 
ters by developing a program of joint social 
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and business activities which would be con- 
tinuous from year to year. 

(3) To build a united front and thus pro- 
vide solidarity and strength in purpose through 
unified action. 

With these objectives in mind a ‘“FIVE- 
YEAR PLAN” was adopted which divides 
the duties of the organization under five main 
headings, with an automatic progressive plan 
of action from year to year. By this procedure 
each chapter serves in its respective order as 
general chairman of the Council, and is re- 
sponsible for planning and calling the meet- 
ings of chapter representatives. In this manner 
the success of each activity undertaken by the 
Council is dependent not upon one, but upon 
each of the chapters. 

Membership in the Council at the present 
time consists of three delegates from each 
chapter—the president, program chairman, and 
one special delegate appointed by the presi- 
dent. Visiting members are sometimes invited 
to attend these meetings; also, members as- 
signed to special study of problems arising in 
the Council attend when these problems are 
discussed. 

During the six months this Council has been 
in existence it has held six dinner sessions at 
the Women’s Athletic Club. One of these 
was held in honor of our National President, 
Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen on her visit 
to the California chapters in January. Upon 
this occasion all chapter executive board mem- 
bers were invited to be present to hear her ad- 
dress, and the reports of the chapter presi- 
dents. 

In addition to the above program, there have 
been two co-operatively initiated social events 
during this period. The first of these was a 
Founders’ Day Banquet which was attended 
by 167 members and our distinguished faculty 
guests from the three universities. The second 
event was a tea honoring Dr. Van Wagenen, 
and was held at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel in 
Pasadena, California. Twenty-two faculty 
guests assisted the chapter presidents in re- 
ceiving guests at this time. 

Already the benefits of this Council have 
been abundant. A united front has served to 


strengthen each of the organizations. Closer 
co-operation has been effected which has 
broadened friendship and understanding, and 
brought about an exchange of ideas which has 
been put into practical use. Expenses incurred 
in co-operatively planned activities have been 
pro-rated and thus made possible the launch- 
ing of a Council program of greater scope 
and magnitude than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Our younger chapters have been espe- 
cially benefited from the privilege of working 
with our well-organized chapters of long stand- 
ing. And lastly, these jointly sponsored activi- 
ties have stimulated a renewal of interest on 
the part of some members who had lost con- 
tact with Pi Lambda Theta. 


Gamma 


Our programs are centering about the sub- 
ject of propaganda. Following the Founders’ 
Day Banquet, Lela Siebert arranged a program 
on how to recognize propaganda; on January 
4 Gwen Hunt led a timely discussion of propa- 
ganda agencies on the campus. 

Our annual open meeting was held on 
February 8. The speaker’s subject was “Propa- 
ganda in Advertising.” 

Another group discussion, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Ethel Lock will cover the in- 
struments of propaganda on February 22. Mr. 
Waldemar Geltch will speak following the 
chapter birthday dinner on “Propaganda and 
Government.” 

The final discussion will be led by Jean L. 
Russell on April 11—‘Propaganda and what 
the schools can do about it.” 

A Pi Lambda Theta Loan Scholarship for 
1938-39 was awarded to Virginia Schooling 
of Lawrence. For 1939-40, awards were made 
to Ethel Beaman, and to Martha Louise Jack- 
son. The scholarship loan fund established by 
Gamma in 1932 has aided twelve senior 
women. It is maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Ardis Hamilton, part owner and managing 
editor of the Grundy County Gazette at Spick- 
ard, Missouri, won first award in a contest 
sponsored by the St. Louis chapter of Theta 
Sigma Phi for members of the Missouri Wom- 
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en’s Press Club for the best news story in the 
fall of 1938. 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania 


Early in December we held our annual 
Founders’ Day Banquet at the Schenley Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. We were fortunate in having 
as guest of honor one of the National Officers, 
Helen M. Walker, who made an interesting 
address about women’s clubs. Bertha Bailey, 
president of Delta, gave a few words of greet- 
ing to the guests and members of the chapters, 
among whom were several Pi Lambda Theta 
Founders: Katherine Foulke, Isabelle Kennedy, 
Mabel Love Baker, Edith Brown Brown, Eliza- 
beth Shimmel Hornick, and Daisy Marie Piper. 
Proud we were to have the candle-light service 
conducted again by Katherine Foulke, who 
bears the distinction not only of having been 
a founder of the organization, but of having 
served the chapter consistently and loyally ever 
since its origin. Her address consisted of remi- 
niscences of the early days of Delta and its 
first years as part of a national organization; 
and she conducted the candle service with a 
grace and dignity that have become as much 
of a tradition of Delta as has the ceremony 
itself. Special tribute was paid to the founders 
with an original song, ‘‘Hymn to the Founders,” 
which was written by Harriet Marsh, member 
of Delta, and dedicated to Katherine Foulke. 

Delta was both pleased and honored to have 
as a guest at our Christmas party, President 
Beulah Van Wagenen. Her greetings to the 
group at our monthly meeting put us into the 
right spirit for the party which followed. 

Among the honors that have come to our 
members this fall that of Laura Braun’s being 
elected president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has overshadowed all 
others. Miss Braun served two years as presi- 
dent of Delta chapter and is now president 
of the Western Pennsylvania chapter. She has 
had a glorious career of educational activities, 
and has probably done more for the improve- 
ment of education than has any other woman 
in the state. We are happy to have Pi Lambda 
Theta honor her in a special article in this 
number of the JOURNAL. 


Epsilon 

Epsilon chapter mourns the loss of one of 
its loyal active members, Lucia Binet, principal 
of Lincoln School, St. Paul, Minnesota, oq 
December 5, 1939. Her influence as student, 
teacher, and principal has been deeply signif. 
icant. Her contributions to progressive educa. 
tion had long been recognized. 


Eta 


Eta chapter is proud of the recent success 
of one of its members, Miss Helen C. Palma. 
tary of Arrott Arms, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Her new book, entitled Tapajo 
Pottery, is being received with much favor as 
a very worth-while technical, archaeological 
study. The book was published by the Gothen. 
burg Ethnographical Museum, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. It is concerned with the archaeology 
of Santarem and vicinity, Santarem being a 
city at the mouth of the Rio Tapajoz, a large 
southern tributary of the middle Amazon. 

s is the first work in English in this 
are id the first work in any language which 
has . ‘ded a large number of archaeological 
pieces and made a careful analytical study of 
design. It covers important collections not 
only in the United States, but in Sweden, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British West Indies and Mexico. 
Its preparation involved much traveling. 

The principal reason this work is attracting 
considerable attention is that it contains an 
entirely new theory of the direction of pre- 
Columbian Indian migrations. 

Part of the illustrative matter in the book is 
made up of pen and ink sketches by another 
Eta member, Miss Mildred Jantzen, who is an 
art supervisor in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

Miss Palmatary’s book is to be favorably 


reviewed in the forthcoming issue of the | 


American Journal of Archaeology. 


Tota 
Mrs. Frida H. Arnett, one of Iota’s life 
members, is serving as president of the P.T.A. 
of McCalla school in Bloomington. 
Sister M. Fridiana Peters is one of the in- 
corporators of the new St. Francis College a 
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Lafayette, Indiana, which will give a four year 
course leading to a B.S. degree in education. 
Courses in music, art, and nursing science will 
also be given by the Sisters of St. Francis. Sis- 
ter Fridiana, who received her M.A. degree 
from Indiana University, has done outstanding 
research in connection with personality traits 
of children and teachers’ estimates of these 
traits. 

Dr. Johnnie R. Smith is teaching a course 
in comparative education at the Extension Cen- 
ter of Indiana University in Indianapolis. 


Omicron 


Dr. Mary Mielenz has been appointed 
to the position of supervisor of student teach- 
ing in English in the teacher training high 
school. During the past summer Miss Mielenz 
offered a graduate course at the University of 
Nebraska and is repeating this course the sec- 
ond semester this year. This course is one re- 
lating to literature for the high school age. 
Miss Mielenz secured her A.B. degree at the 
University of Nebraska and later completed 
requirements for the M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago receiving her doctorate at 
the University of Nebraska during the past 
yeat. Miss Mielenz prior to coming to the 
University taught in the high schools at 
Stromsburg and Wayne in this state and then 
occupied a position in the Wayne State Teach- 
ers College in the Department of English. In 
addition to being a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta Miss Mielenz is also a member of Psi 
Chi. Her doctoral dissertation was entitled 
“An Analysis of Background Factors and Their 
Possible Influence on Placement in Freshman 
English at the University of Nebraska.” 

Dr. Mildred Whiting is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, her teaching interest 
being art and geography. For the past three 
years, Miss Whiting has been a member of 
the faculty of the State Teachers College at 
Charleston, Illinois, teaching in the depart- 
ment of art. Recently Miss Whiting was pro- 
moted to the Chairmanship of the Department 
of Art Instruction in that institution. Miss 
Whiting’s doctoral dissertation is entitled “The 
Use of Art in the Teaching of Other Subjects 


in the Secondary Schools.” Miss Whiting 
majored in secondary education and minored 
in geography for her doctorate. Her under- 
graduate major was art. Miss Whiting’s art 
abilities were early recognized by the depart- 
ment of geography of the University of Ne- 
braska in that she was asked by that depart- 
ment to present a great deal of illustrative ma- 
terial which was very effective and exceedingly 
unique. Miss Whiting believes that art and 
geography represent a combination of interests 
highly desirable whether one is teaching geog- 
raphy or art. 
Rho 

At the convention of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association, held in Atlantic City, Ethel 
R. deBeck was a member of the Committee on 
Educational Research. Nora A. Way presided 
over the meetings of the New Jersey Mental 
Hygiene Association. Miss Way, who is a 
visiting teacher in Summit, is the author of 
Practical Procedures in Mental Hygiene, a 
booklet telling why children are the way they 
are, and what to do about it. Miss Way makes 
a strong case for community education in men- 
tal hygiene as an attack on the juvenile delin- 
quency and crime problems. 

Eleanor Mauk has been chosen to prepare 
the junior high school section of teachers’ out- 
lines issued monthly by the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 

Rosine Boyd has been appointed associate 
editor of the Business Education Observer. 


Sigma 

Much favorable comment has been heard 
concerning the recently issued Research Mono- 
graph No. 1. Sigma members have been asked 
to share copies with non-members and to do- 
nate used copies to any education library or to 
the Research Chairman of the chapter for pub- 
licity material. 

Sigma encouraged two University of South- 
ern California women to submit their graduate 
theses to the Pi Lambda Theta national awards 
committee. Mrs. Daisy Randall of Bell High 
School has sent her entry entitled “A Critical 
Analysis of the Youth Movement in the United 
States and Certain Foreign Countries.” Mrs. 
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Vina E. Liepman of Alhambra has submitted 
her “Study of Propaganda in the Public 
Schools.” 

Sigma chapter has been delighted to have a 
few days with Dr. Van Wagenen during her 
recent tour of inspection of western chapters. 
Dr. Van Wagenen brought us a message of 
inspiration and encouragement and was the 
honored guest of southern California chapters 
at many pleasant social occasions. 

Our Pi Lambda Theta song ‘‘Peace” writ- 
ten by Sigma member, Mrs. Nelle Cole, is 
being much used by the Los Angeles area as 
well as by other Pi Lambda Theta chapters. 
Los Angeles City Board of Education recently 
used it in one of the weekly educational broad- 
casts, and Le Conte Junior High School has 
requested permission to feature it as a mixed 
quartette at their commencement exercises in 
February. 

Miss Cora Lee Danielson, a former Sigma 
president, was one of seventeen outstanding 
educators from all over the United States who 
met in Washington, D.C. last September in the 
working conference on the education of gifted 
children. 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Hammond, Principal of 
Hyde Park School represented the elemen- 
tary principals of Los Angeles at the Superin- 
tendents’ Convention in St. Louis in February. 

The School Board of Los Angeles City 
Schools recently examined 1543 candidates for 
teaching positions in the field of social sci- 
ences and English. Sigma members serving on 
the oral examining committee were: Miss 
Helen Jewett Rogers, Dr. Edith Taylor, and 
Miss Ethel Sykes. On the committee to evalu- 
ate experience and training of candidates were 
Mrs. Junella Moore, Miss May McMillan, and 
Miss Claire Epler. 


Omega 


Genevieve Carter, former chief probation 
officer at Albuquerque, has won recognition in 
San Francisco with her appointment to head 
a new Community Chest agency, Hill Haven, 
a guidance home for girls with undesirable 
family background. 

Mrs. Carter, who with her husband, an in- 


surance man, resides in Alameda, California 
continued her studies at the University of Calj. 
fornia when she left New Mexico and hus 
been working for her doctor's degree. 

Hill Haven has been established in a foy. 
mer Methodist orphanage and will be man. 
aged as a private home, with the eighteen tes. 
dent girls attending their own school and e. 
periencing a supervised program of living. 

Mrs. Carter has been working with prob- 
lem adolescents for nine years. She was for. 
merly a member of the School Guidance De. 
partment in New Mexico and _ persuaded 
Albuquerque to establish a juvenile court sy. 
tem. She taught in the high school before work 
among juvenile delinquents took her entire 
interest. 


Upsilon and Northern California Alumnz 


At the meeting of Northern California 
Alumnz on Saturday, January 27, we were 
happy to have our national president, Dr. 
Beulah Clark Van Wagenen with us. Since 
many of us who were present attended the 
National Council held at Stanford University 
last summer, we held a veritable reunion. 

At the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Suffield, more than sixty guests greeted Dr. 
Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, national presi- 
dent of Pi Lambda Theta, at an informal re. 
ception and tea Sunday afternoon, January 28, 
at the Palo Alto Woman’s Clubhouse. 

Receiving with the hosts and the honor 
guest were Dr. and Mrs. Jesse B. Sears of the 
Stanford School of Education; Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Mrs. Elwood Cubberley, national hon- 
orary member of Pi Lambda Theta; Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Bent, president of the San Francisco 
Alumnz chapter; Jean Dodge, president of 
Upsilon chapter. 


Northern Indiana Alumnz 


Very enthusiastic reports of the Biennial 
Council at Palo Alto were brought back by 
the president, Ruth Lang and the program 
chairman, Ruth Wampler. The program of 
the chapter for this year has been planned to 
deal with various uses of leisure time. At the 
November meeting, Founders’ Day was ob 
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served with an impressive ceremony. At the 
same time an affiliation service was held for 
two new members. In March a joint meeting 
with Phi Delta Kappa is planned. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Believing that the chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta should have the benefits of the research 
which was granted one of the national awards 
from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund, 
our chapter recently voted to send complimen- 
tary copies of the complete research to each of 
the chapters. However, in the case of indi- 
viduals who desire copies we thought it neces- 
sary to make a charge covering the actual pub- 
lishing cost which is one dollar per copy. The 
money received as our award for the study was 
used to defray the cost of publication and mail- 
ing of the gift copies. 

At the Educational Section of the A.A.U.W. 
held in connection with the educational meet- 
ings in Cleveland in February, Dr. Amalie 
Nelson, as chairman of the committee, read a 
paper giving the results of a survey made re- 
cently in Columbus on “How the Community 
is meeting the social needs.” 

Dr. Esther Allen Gaw, Dean of Women at 
Ohio State University, whose article “Education 
in Chile” appeared in our October JOURNAL, 
was the speaker at our January meeting and 
talked on her experiences in South America. 
She illustrated her talk with pictures and vari- 
ous specimens of handicraft she had brought 
back with her. Pi Lambda Theta had invited 
the members of the newly formed chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma to join us at this meet- 
ing, which was most interesting. 

Other articles by Dean Gaw: 

1. News Bulletin of Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, January 1, 1939—“Edu- 
cation in Chile.” 

2. Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
September, 1938—‘The University of 
Chile and Its Summer School.” 

3. Reference No. 2 quoted in World Edu- 
cation, January, 1939. 

4. Journal of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, January, 1939, “Five 
Women of South America.” 


On February 19 Mary Jane Morris died at 
her home, 558 Lilley Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Morris has taught in Columbus for 
twenty-one years and at the time of her death 
was teaching at Central High School. Her sis- 
ters, Misses Nell and Dorothy Morris, are both 
members of our association. 

Agnes Wilhelm, an elementary school 
teacher, is President of the Teachers’ Credit 
Union of Columbus and is doing a very credit- 
able piece of work in this growing organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Amalie Nelson spoke at ‘The Mothers’ 
Forum” of Tiffin, Ohio on “Guiding the Emo- 
tional Development of Children.” Recently she 
was one of three speakers in the panel held at 
Ohio State University by the Education Group 
of the American Association of University 
Women. The subject of the panel was “How 
organizations and agencies are preparing to 
meet the problems of social change.” Mrs. 
Ethel Edge, another member, was one of the 
speakers in a later meeting of the same group, 
presenting the work of the public schools in 
meeting these problems. 

Our program for the year is proving very 
worth while and interesting. The January meet- 
ing was ‘Music as a Hobby.” Following re- 
ports on the subject by various members, all 
were given instruments—sleigh bells, ordinary 
bells, clappers, dime store horns, etc.—and 
under the direction of Miss Bertha Schilffarth, 
our program chairman, they played the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Symphony.” Try it sometime! Our next 
meeting sounds equally attractive, “All the 
World Is a Stage.” 


St. Louis Alumnz 


Miss Mathilde C. Gecks, a charter member 
and first president of St. Louis Alumnz chap- 
ter was signally honored by the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at their seventy-seventh 
annual convention. Miss Gecks is assistant 
superintendent of instruction to the St. Louis 
public schools. She was one of three Missouri 
educators who received ‘Distinguished Service 
Awards” in recognition of their services to 
education. 





Pi Lambda Theta 


National Association for Women in Education Announces Three Awards f 
Research from the Fund Known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowshipy 


AWARDS 


Pi Lambda Theta announces three awards of $250 each, to be granted on or before September 
1941, for significant research studies in education. : 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES : 
Any woman of graduate standing or any member or group of members of Pi Lambda Thy 


whether or not engaged at present in educational work, shall be eligible for the awards. A chap 
of Pi Lambda Theta shall also be eligible. . 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Any subject in keeping with the National Study Program of Pi Lambda Theta is acceptable) 
addition, studies on some aspect of the following subjects may be submitted: q 


Professional Problems of Women 

Crucial Issues in the Education of Girls and Women 

Children Between Early Elementary-School Age and Adolescence; Parent-Child Relat 
ships; Psychological and Social Development 

A Community Survey of Educational Agencies and Factors Outside the School 


Only unpublished studies may be submitted for the award. No study granted an award, ho vt 
shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict 
subsequent publication of a study for which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta h 
have the privilege of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study 
which an award is made. 3 
SUBMISSION OF STUDY 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be submitted to the Fello 
Committee by June 1, 1941. Information concerning the form in which the final report ¢ 
prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman off 
Committee on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS 


MARION ANDERSON, Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts, Chai Cn 
MARGARET HarGrove, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin ; 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER, Hunter College, New York, New York 

CLEO MURTLAND, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

HELEN M. WALKER, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

FLORENCE H. WILSON, West Newton, Massachusetts 
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